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THE DENVER MARKET 


Has Been Built on 


Performance, Rather than Promises— 
Results, Instead of Regrets 


Those on the market have consistently 
endeavored to understate, rather than 
overstate, the market in the solicitation 
of business—they would rather lose a 
shipment than disappoint a customer. 

@ This practice means a slower, but more 
permanent, growth. It means customers 
may have confidence in DENVER quota- 
tions and in what prospective shipments 
will sell for. 


THE DENVER MARKET will do for you 
what it has done for others—it will 
provide volume outlet, a wide distri- 
bution, and attractive prices, com- 
pared with other points, for YOU the 
same as it has for the owners of mil- 
lions of head of live stock sold at 
DENVER in past years. 


, 36,2 
os 
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We Calves Want 
to Say aWord 


R. STOCKMAN, we calves surely have a right to 
be heard just this once. 


Our lives are valuable to us. 


They are also valuable to you, for unless we live to reach 
market you lose money on us. 


Our lives are also valuable to the public, for from us will 
come the steaks, roasts and stews that supply America’s 
most important source of nourishment. 


Therefore you should not allow our lives to be destroyed 
by disease. 


How cruel to us, and how costly to yourself is the neglect 
that fails to vaccinate when a dime apiece would protect 
us for life with FRANKLIN CONCENTRATED 
BLACKLEG BACTERIN. 


Since 1923 this perfected form of immunization has pro- 
tected the calf crops of America to the extent of well over 
18 million head. 


One small dose confers dependable life immunity. 


Not only is Dr. O. M. Franklin producing for stockmen 
the highest known standard of potency and purity in 
Blackleg Bacterin, but he is also producing an unexcelled 
line of Bacterins for immunizing against Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, Pulmonary Edema, Pink Eye and Calf Scour 
in Cattle, Distemper in Horses, Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
and its complications in Sheep, and Mixed Infections in 
Swine. 


These are all fully described in the Calf Book, free copy 
gladly mailed upon request. 


There’s an Authorized Franklin Dealer in most towns of 
the range regions. 


O. M. Franklin BlacKleg Serum Co. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance Saltlake City LosAngeles SantaMaria Calgary 


RANKLIN 


ZZ). SKANDIA Ca ee Ty 
ee OLACKLEG BACTERIN 


cA new and revised edition of the Calf Book is now being distributed. Send 
your name to nearest Franklin office for free copy. No cost or obligation. 
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@ THE HOUSEWIFE WILL SPEND LESS FOR MEAT AS HER INCOME IS CURTAILED 









aan, 
— = 


“«-. P “HOW ABOUT A NICE 
“= { STEAK, MRS. BARTLET?” 


\\ 


“THANKS, MR. MILLER, 
BUT | THINK I'LL TAKE 
HAMBURGER TODAY” 





WHO FIXES THE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK? 


@ Statements are often made about the packing industry which are not based on 
well-considered facts. One sometimes hears it said that livestock prices are determined 
by the packers. As a matter of fact, this is far from true. To the packer a hog is so 
much ham, bacon, lard, pork chops, etc., on the hoof. Before he can set a price on 
the hog he has to know what these products will sell for on the wholesale market. 
He must then buy the hog at a price that will allow for his processing costs, distrib- 
uting costs, and taxes. What the packer can pay for livestock is determined largely 
by just one thing—what the housewife will pay for meat. 

The problems of the packer and the farmer are intimately related. Armour and Com- 
pany does everything it can to be of service to the raiser of livestock. We like to see 


the producer get good prices, for that means greater prosperity for him, and for us, too, 


POE sii ise coe, 


President 


ARMOUR 4ND COMPANY 
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After the Drought 


BY R.S. CAMPBELL. 


United States Forest Service 


Out in the West where men are men 
It hasn’t rained since God knows when. 
ANONYMOUS. 


N THE SOUTHWEST, RAINFALL HAS BEEN 
| deficient ever since 1930, and, as a climax, 1934 
was as dry as a lost caravan in the Gobi Desert. 
In southern New Mexico the average annual rainfall 
is about nine inches, but, in 1934, Jupiter Pluvius 
failed to function in customary fashion and furnished 
only a little over half the usual amount. For the first 
nine months of 1934, rainfall in several southern 
New Mexico counties was less than 40 per cent of the 
average, so that forage production on both summer 
and winter ranges was far below normal. This 
drought—one of the worst in southwestern annals— 
caused severe cattle losses, complicated range man- 
agement, and necessitated emergency supplemental 
feeding, sacrifice sales, and forced shipments of cat- 
tle from the impoverished open range country. Gov- 
ernment records show 1934 to be excelled only by the 
notable drought of 1903-04. 

What can be done to prevent the regular repeti- 
tion of this tragedy of drought? Artificial rain-mak- 
ing has invariably failed. Are there any practical 
methods of circumventing dry weather and its range- 
depleting effects? How can southwestern cattlemen 
fortify their ranges against ultimate deterioration by 
both drought and overgrazing? What can be done 
to increase the stability and improve the economy of 
cattle-grazing in the far-flung Southwest? 

Suggestions which may be helpful in planning for 
the future can be obtained by a careful screening of 


the results from the Jornada Experimental Range, 
located near Las Cruces, New Mexico. Here the 
United States Forest Service, among other things, 
has studied the minimization of drought losses, the 
upbuilding of depleted ranges, the determination of 
grazing capacity, and various systems of grazing as 
related to range-cattle production, 


How to Minimize Live-Stock Losses 


The reduction of serious live-stock losses during 
drought is one of the most perplexing puzzles of 
range use.. Grass simply will not grow on the range 
without rain, so that severe drought spells disaster 
to the ranch-owner, unless careful preparation has 
been made in previous years. During 1916 and 1917 
the drought problem was attacked on the Jornada 
both by supplemental feeding and by making mod- 
erate reduction of live-stock numbers. The develop- 
ment of chopped soapweed as a cheap, supplemental 
feed, when used with a small quantity of cottonseed 
cake or meal, was of substantial benefit. During that 
drought, starvation losses on the Jornada range aver- 
aged only 1.2 per cent annually, as compared with 17 
per cent on the open, uncontrolled range, where over- 
grazing nearly every year permitted no reserve range 
feed. During those same years the average annual 
Jornada calf crop was 60 per cent, showing that the 
herd was in comparatively good condition; presenting 
a marked contrast to the average calf crop of 38 per 
cent on the uncontrolled, open range. Similar results 
were obtained during the drought years from 1922 
to 1924. Again in 1934, with a lower forage produc- 
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tion than was recorded in any of the previous nine- 
teen years, the Jornada calf crop was 63 per cent. 
During these drought periods, intensive study of 
the growth of black grama-grass—the main forege 
species on the Jornada—has shown that stockmen 
on semi-desert ranges in the Southwest can have the 





THIS FORMERLY GOOD BLACK GRAMA-GRASS RANGE NOW 
SUPPORTS LITTLE OTHER THAN SNAKEWEED, OWING TO 
CONTINUOUS OVERGRAZING 
benefit of almost a year’s advance notice of increase 
or decrease in the stand of range forage furnished 
by that species. For example, with the rainfall below 
normal in 1934, the grama stand will cover less area 
in 1935, regardless of the amount of rainfall this 
year. If the rainfall in 1935 is above normal, the 
stand of grass will increase in 1936. The rainfall of 
each summer, however, will determine the height and 
volume which the existent stand of black grama will 

attain in that same year. 


The practical application of these facts is impor- 
tant. Thus, if the precipitation is below average in 
one year, the probability of a reduced forage stand 
the following year should be anticipated by selling 
all calves as early as possible in the fall and by cull- 
ing the breeding herd closely. Such reductions in 
stocking provide for a reserve of feed the succeeding 
year which will be needed to supplement that year’s 
production in order to protect the breeding herd 
against undue losses. Even if the unusually good 
height-growth resulting from liberal rainfall should 
partially offset the decrease in forage stand, the 
rate of stocking during 1925 should continue to be 
conservative, in order to hasten the recuperation of 
the forage. Overgrazing is certain to result in live- 
stock losses and range depletion, particularly during 
drought. 


Conservative Grazing an Essential Factor 


The results obtained on the Jornada range during 
the past twenty years stress the importance of con- 
servative grazing. Conservative grazing means that 
no more of the range feed is used each year than 
will assure the future vigor and growth of the impor- 
tant forage plants, and that sufficient range forage is 
reserved in the average year to meet the possible 
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feed shortage in all except the most severe drought 
years. 

The studies on the Jornada range indicate that 
conservative grazing, under which about 75 to 80 
per cent of the current annual growth of black 
grama, on the average, is grazed at the end of each 
grazing year, will maintain a stand as good as, or 
better than, that under total protection from grazing. 

Since nine-tenths of the year’s supply of forage 
on grama ranges is produced during July, August, 
and September, and since, under conservative graz- 
ing, this growth is not fully utilized until the follow- 
ing June, light grazing prevails during the summer 
growing season each year. 

In above-average years, of course, such a con- 
servative policy would accumulate a considerable 
reserve of unused feed, but during dry years the 
forage production, even under protection, may drop 
50 to 60 per cent below that of good years. It is far 
safer to have a 25 per cent reserve as insurance dur- 
ing drought years than to risk range depletion and 
the resultant losses in live-stock production. Reserve 
feed prevents serious overstocking in all but the 
worst drought years and leaves the vegetation in a 
more vigorous condition at the end of the drought 
period, so that it can make a rapid recovery. Thus 
the important forage plants are given the maximum 
opportunity, permitted under year-long grazing use, 
to make a vigorous growth and to reproduce. 

Conservative grazing allows the more important 
forage plants to hold their own against most of the 
poor forage plants. Special studies on the Jornada 
have shown that where black grama is overgrazed 
severely it may, in time, be largely supplanted by a 
shrub called snakeweed, or broomweed, which is 
worthless for grazing. Injudicious grazing may 
deplete the palatable grasses to the extent that the 
shrubs dominate, the soil loses its stability, and graz- 





PART OF A PRODUCTIVE HERD ON CONSERVATIVELY GRAZED 
RANGE (JORNADA EXPERIMENTAL RANGE) 


ing values decline so low as to require decades for 
satisfactory restoration. Drought is highly injurious 
to both the grama-grass and the snakeweed. During 
years of average or higher rainfall both plants may 
increase, but careful range management and conser- 
vative grazing will eventually bring about dominance 
of the grama and assure sustained range-forage pro- 
duction. 
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Range Feed Should be Saved for Spring 


A vital part of conservative grazing is the reserva- 
tion of range feed for use during the spring period 
each year. An average of less than 10 per cent of the 
year’s feed supply on the Jornada has been produced 
in the spring months. Usually spring growth of 
grass and weeds in southern New Mexico is scant, 
although browse starts growth in the spring and 
furnishes a small amount of valuable feed. The cli- 
mate, however, is so variable that the year’s feed 
supply produced in summer may vary greatly, and 
the more palatable plants may be closely grazed by 
spring. Hence the spring is the critical period of the 
vear, and the conservative live-stock owner, as a 
result, usually reserves a portion of the year’s forage, 
preferably in a separate pasture, for spring use. 


The twenty years of generally conservative graz- 
ing on the Jornada have made possible an average 
annual calf crop of 68.6 per cent, with a death loss 
of only 2 per cent. These figures represent very sat- 
isfactory production when compared with uncon- 
trolled outside ranges, which during the same period 
had average annual calf crops of less than 50 per 
cent, and with average annual losses of 6 per cent, 
running as high as 30 per cent in severe drought 
years. Furthermore, the Jornada results, with better 
calves selling at higher prices, have shown the special 
advantages of herd productivity rather than large 
numbers of live stock. A smaller, more productive 
herd, with plenty of range feed available, represents 
iess capital investment and smaller risk than a larger 
herd handicapped by feed shortage practically all the 
time, less able to withstand the ravages of drought, 
and subject to sacrifice sales. 


All too often the individual stockman is so anx- 
ious to “hit” the market at what he considers a 
profitable point that he is tempted to hold his stock 
for higher, or even top, prices. Such marketing man- 
agement, especially during drought, is in reality false 
economy, because it is accomplished by the sacrifice 
of the range and its future productivity. Large reduc- 
tions in live-stock numbers indicate that prices will 
be better in 1935 than for the past few years. It 
should be possible for stockmen to capitalize on these 
better prices and more favorable conditions by main- 
taining smaller, more productive herds on carefully 
managed ranges. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


COMPILATION OF VIRTUALLY COMPLETE RE- 

turns from the wheat referendum of May 25 shows that, of 
the 458,973 votes received, 397,840, or 86.6 per cent, favored 
continuance of the AAA crop-adjustment program, and 61,133 
were opposed. 

Of the total vote cast, 392,383 were by contract-signers 
and 66,590 by non-signers. 
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PUT MARGARINE INDUSTRY ON 
DOMESTIC BASIS* 


BY RICHARD M. KLEBERG 
Representative in Congress from Fourteenth Texas District 


HIS COMPLEX ECONOMIC WORLD IN WHICH WE 

live is full of problems, although not so full as it was a 
few years ago. We have found solutions for some of these 
problems. We are finding solutions for more. 

Let anyone who doubts this take a look around, and then 
project his memory back to the drab hopelessness of 1932. 
The difference is stimulating, cheering. We are not out of the 
economic maze; but we are no longer stumbling around a 
deadly circle either. 


I believe that we now have in our hands, through legisla- 
tive means, the solution of still another problem that has 
long beset a large and important class of our population. I 
speak of the problem of opening up new markets for our 
farm surpluses. Too often these surpluses have simply backed 
up on the millions who produced them. 


If we can blast open a new channel for this dammed-up 
river, and at the same time benefit all other classes, then we 
in Congress should be signally remiss in not blasting. It is 
encouraging to note that this new piece of economic engineer- 
ing is simple and practicable. It will require no appropriation. 
It is easily administered. Its healthful and beneficial effects 
will be immediately apparent. 


Of the 6,288,000 farmers of this country, nearly 6,000,000 
are producers of fats and oils. By that I mean that they pro- 
duce cottonseed, corn, peanut, soya-bean, and the other vege- 
table oils, or they raise live stock from which the equally 
healthful domestic fats are made. 


These millions of American producers are now denied a 
huge market right at their front door. This market is largely 
in the possession of producers 5,000 miles away from our 
westernmost border. Now, I am not an economic isolationist. 
All I say is that the edible-fat market should at least be made 
available to American producers of fats and oils. 

To give them this opportunity, I have recently introduced 
in Congress a bill, known as H.R. 5587, which will tax all 
margarine made of foreign oils ten cents a pound. This will 
automatically and immediately replace Asiatic food oils in this 
industry by those produced on our own farms and ranches. It 
will open up new markets for our distressed American pro- 
ducers. Margarine offers the largest potential output for these 
surpluses of our home-grown fats and oils. The legislation I 
have offered has the simple purpose of putting the margarine 
industry on a domestic basis. 

This legislation will not amend or in any way change the 
existing oleomargarine laws. It simply provides an effective 
means of compelling margarine-manufacturers to use domestic 
products instead of foreign products. This will restore the 
market for domestic fats and oils to its pre-war status, with- 
out injury to any domestic group. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the fats contained in margarine was of domestic origin before 
the war. Furthermore, my bill does not affect the importa- 
tions of foreign oils for soap or other industrial uses. 

Putting the industry on a domestic basis does not mean 
that the product will be substantially higher in price than 
when made from foreign oils. The difference is one of the 
relative price of foreign and domestic ingredients, and what- 

ever that may be is due to the difference in production costs 
and living standards of American and oriental producers. It 


*Radio address broadcast over the NBC network May 13, 1935. 
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will make possible the use of domestic fats in the higher- 
priced edible uses. It is an economic waste to utilize these 
rich and desirable food-fats as soap-stock. 


In order to adjust our agricultural plant to changed eco- 
nomic conditions at home and abroad, we must find means of 
utilizing our acres in the production of commodities for which 
there is a demand. The outstanding possibility along this line 
is the increased production of fats and oil, of which we import 
more than a billion pounds. 


Because of the underconsumption of table-spreads in the 
form of butter, due to the inadequate supply of this product 
and the inability of at least 25,000,000 of our citizens to buy 
it at prevailing prices, the largest market for our fats and oils 
is in the margarine industry. 

If the legislation I have introduced is passed, it will prove 
immediately beneficial to American agriculture. At the pres- 
ent rate of margarine consumption, the replacement of im- 
ported oils by our own products would provide an additional 
annual market of over 150,000,000 pounds. This would require 
the cotton oil produced on 3,700,000 acres, the lard from 
4,600,000 two-hundred-pound hogs, or the edible fat from 
4,600,000 one-thousand-pound steers. In connection with the 
price of beef and pork to the consumer, the passage of this 
legislation will increase the value of the by-products, and will 
cffer an additional safeguard, therefore, against an increased 
price to the consumer of beef and pork. Thus more than 
5,000,000 acres of our land would immediately be required in 
producing this quantity of additional fats, thereby relieving 
to that extent the need for production control of crops that 
are on an export basis. 

The production of margarine needed to supply our defi- 
ciency in table-spreads would require at least half the acreage 
that has been retired under the AAA program, and would 
greatly benefit every agricultural section. 

Thus we have an intensely practical method, through this 
legislation, of utilizing our retired acreage and in dealing 
with the problem of permanent adjustment of our national 
agricultural production. 

From the standpoint of the public, the enlarged use of 
domestic fats and oils in the margarine industry has a double 
significance: first, because the domestic product is of superior 
quality in physical texture and palatability; and, second, 
because of the effect of the increased buying power of Ameri- 
can agriculture upon general business conditions. 

It strikes me that everyone who is genuinely interested 
in the welfare of American agriculture must favor this legis- 
lation, when the benefits to agriculture are so obvious. 

Certainly no consuming group can oppose the bill, in 
view of the superior quality of the product when made from 
domestic fats, and when its passage will speed up recovery. 

Certainly the traditional policy of organized labor is in 
accord with the idea of advancing the field and earnings of 
American industry, thereby preserving the American standard 
of living. 

Foreign-oil interests are expected to oppose this legisla- 
tion, as they did the excise tax passed by Congress last year. 
Students of the subject believe that in the long run the 
Philippine Islands will benefit by this legislation, as they have 
from the excise tax. The error of their previous opposition is 
now recognized by many friends of the Philippine Islands. 
The Philippines now have a practical monopoly in the domes- 
tic market for coconut oil. This market will be further 
extended if our domestic oils move into the edible field, leav- 
ing the industrial field wide open to Philippine imports. 

Certainly no friend of this administration and the existing 
policies of this government to improve the buying power of 
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American farmers can object to providing a practical means, 
without processing taxes, cash benefits, or expensive adminis- 
trative costs, which will be helpful in bringing about and 
maintaining parity price for American-produced fats and oils. 


For all the reasons I have cited, we should pass this legis- 
lation promptly. It would benefit all classes and deprive none 
of any advantage. 


The passage of my bill will not remedy the un-American 
laws which exist in some of the states, but it will make it 
possible for American consumers to buy a product with a 
standard of quality that will insure its wholesomeness and its 
nutritive value, and at the same time permit them to trade 
with the farmers of this country, who are anxious to buy the 
things which are produced in other sections and industries. 
It will in no way change the existing oleomargarine laws, but 
will correct the justifiable complaint of the butter industry 
toward margarine made from the products of the “coconut 
cow,” and will provide a profitable outlet for larger quanti- 
ties of home-grown fats and oils in the domestic market, to 
the advantage of both producers and consumers. 


Hearings on the Kleberg bill take place on May 14 before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. Every American farmer 
and stockman within hearing of my voice is entitled to this 
information, so that, under representative government, he 
may have time to express his interest in this legislation to his 
congressman or senators. By this means, the voice of the 
people is heard in our government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 


An expression of your views on this legislation will 
unquestionably be appreciated by your representatives in both 
branches of the Congress. The question to be answered is 
whether or not American markets should be at least available 
to American producers. 


I personally should appreciate hearing from you, as I 
know my fellow-members will. Merely address us by telegram 
or letter at the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CATTLE MEETINGS IN THE NORTHWEST 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


FTER A PROLONGED STAY IN WASHINGTON, A 
A round of cattle meetings comes as a pleasant contrast 
to the writer. A year ago, when he started out on the same 
trip, clouds of dust made motoring a curse, pastures were dry- 
ing up, and the full seriousness of the drought was just im- 
pressing itself on an industry already weary from fighting 
through the depression. Today (May 19) we drive through a 
soggy landscape, a drizzling rain seeping slowly into long-dry 
pastures, while reports indicate that the storm covered most 
of the parched territory. 

Rain, the sine qua non of the cattle country, was the 
principal subject of conversation. Cattlemen stood out in it 
just to get the feel of it again, and waded through mud joy- 
fully. Washington, cattle programs, and processing taxes 
were far away. Rain! How long would it last? One griz- 
zled old veteran protested that no storm from the southeast 
ever amounted to much. It would clear up in a week, and 
the sun would burn everything to a crisp again. Only storms 
from the northwest really did the job, and “it hasn’t rained 
from the northwest in twenty years,” he said. But such pes- 
simism was rare. Rain! “Just plenty of being left alone is 
all we ask,” remarked another old-timer. And that is the 
sentiment of the rank and file of cattle-growers. Rain! No 
politics in not wanting a processing tax on cattle—all hands, 
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all creeds, agree on that. A year ago drought and depression 
had the industry almost down; but Rain, Rain, and a new 
day is here! 


* * * 


Harding County (South Dakota) Meeting 


More than a hundred cattlemen had come over the wet 
roads in Harding and Perkins Counties to Buffalo, South 
Dakota, to attend the tenth annual gathering of the Harding 
County Live Stock Association there on May 18. At the short 
morning session Thomas Jones, of Midland; Andrew Johnston, 
of Watford City, North Dakota, and J. J. Foley, division 
freight and passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway, Miles City, Montana, gave brief 
talks; following which lunch was served by the ladies. In the 
afternoon the following speakers were heard: Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, 
whose talk was entitled “From the Stockman to the Packer;” 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who outlined national affairs affecting the live- 
steck industry; Evan W. Hall, agricultural agent for the Mil- 
waukee Railway, Miles City, Montana, who spoke on “Im- 
provement in Feeder Cattle;” and Dr. C. H. Hayes, who 
reported on tuberculosis-testing in South Dakota. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Recommending amerdment of state margarine law to 
exempt from taxation oleomargarine made 100 per cent from 
domestic fats and oils, and favoring Kleberg bills; 

Opposing state or national legislation that will interfere 
with the free marketing of live stock; 

Condemning imposition of processing tax on cattle except 
for direct benefit of cattle industry, as and when that indus- 
try initiates a cattle program; 

Opposing purchase by AAA of submarginal lands, which 
would forever put them outside of local control; 

Disapproving enactment of twenty-four hour feed law to 
take place of present system founded upon twenty-eight hour 
law, with right to extend to thirty-six hours upon written 
request by shipper. 

John B. Clarkson, president; L. L. Painter, vice-president, 
and Fred W. Wilson, secretary, were chosen to serve another 


year. ‘ i ‘ 


Western North Dakota Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Western North Dakota Stock 
Association, held at Dickinson, May 20-21, attracted more 
than three hundred stockmen, who had come from all parts 
of the section covered by the organization to tackle their 
problems with a smile, what with favorable prices and the 
weather about right. 

The convention opened with a welcome by the mayor of 
Dickinson. Following him, T. J. Taylor, attorney, Watford 
City, admonished the stockmen to keep their own hands on 
the controls of their business. P. E. Groon, secretary of the 
Greater North Dakota Association, Fargo, advised them to 
continue the improvement in herds already gained by the 
government’s recent cattle-purchasing program, which culled 
out much undesirable stuff. Interesting facts about the pack- 
ing industry were brought out in talks by H. W. Matthews, 
of Chicago, representing Swift & Co., and Edward N. Went- 
worth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau. Among the 
speakers in the afternoon were F. E. Morgan, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., who explained the 
regulations recently promulgated under the Taylor Grazing 
Act, and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American’ National 
Live Stock Association, Denver, Colorado, who reviewed the 
national problems confronting the western cattle industry. 

The second day’s program included the following 
speakers: George J. Baker, of the extension service at the 
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North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, who talked about 
purebred stock; C. H. Wilson, of Lincoln, Nebraska, whose 
subject was “The Buying of Lands;” H. L. Walster, of Fargo; 
Theodore Kellogg, state attorney, Bismarck; H. A. Mackoff, 
who discussed “Stock Organizations and Their Need at This 
Time;” B. C. Groom, of the Red River Valley Stock Associa- 
tion; and Mat Crowley, vice-president, who told about work 
of the association. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Opposing tariff reductions in reciprocal-treaty negotia- 
tions with foreign countries; 

Protesting against any legislation restricting marketing 
of live stock; 

Favoring amendment to North Dakota law to exempt 
from taxation oleomargarine made from domestic products, 
and favoring Kleberg bills; 

Opposing imposition of processing tax on cattle for ben- 
efit of grain-feed growers, or for any purpose other than 
direct benefit to producers of cattle, in connection with such 
program as they may initiate; 

_Urging that sufficient time be given borrowers from 
regional agricultural credit corporations to enable them to 
re-establish themselves and to secure needed credit at perma- 
nent credit corporations now available; 

Opposing bill that would require feeding of live stock en 
route every twenty-four hours; 

Condemning practice of packer feeding of live stock; 

Asking withdrawal of recently formulated state grading 


and weighing regulations which are forcing shipments to out- 
of-state markets; 


Appreciating work of Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration in its recent cattle-purchase and feed-loan program; 

Commending work of American National Live Stock 
Association, and urging members to support that organization. 

John Leakey, of Bicycle, was re-elected president. Mat 
Crowley, of Hebron, wiil continue as vice-president, Andrew 
Johnston, of Watford City, as secretary, and Frank Reardon, 
of Dickinson, as treasurer. Next year’s meeting will be held 
in Williston. 

* * * 
The Montana Meeting 


Hundreds of cowmen from the wide-open spaces of Mon- 
tana gathered at Great Falls on May 23-25 for the fifty-first 
annual convention of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
to listen to leaders and experts in the live-stock business and 
exchange views on the state of the industry. The grass and 
range situation, now everywhere eased by generous rains, and 
the promising market prospects, were dominant topics in group 
discussions around lobbies and dining-rooms. Conversation was 
carried on in the happy key of optimism, in contrast to the 
sadder, more serious tone of last year, when drought, with its 
dust-storms, was wailing an ominous note. 

At 9:30 in the morning of the 24th a formidable array of 
speakers half-circled the platform of the convention hall. 
Mayor A. J. Fousek opened the sessions with a brief greeting 
to the visiting stockmen. He was followed by W. H. Hoover, 
of Great Falls, who made the formal address of welcome. 
Response to the words of welcome was made by John Arnold, 
of Birney. In his address as president, Julian Terrett, of 
Rrandenberg, stressed the importance of organization among 
stockmen. He discussed the cattle situation generally, and 
contrasted the bright outlook of today with the dull prospects 
of a year ago. Following the president, Secretary E. A. 
Phillips, of Helena, submitted his annual report. Harold F. 
DePue, secretary of the North Montana Fair, Great Falls, fol- 
lowed with an announcement of the coming National Hereford 
Show in August, emphasizing the significance of this event. 
The last speaker at the morning session was James E. Poole, 
well-known market analyst and forecaster, whose address 
pointed to a more cheerful situation and a sounder basis for 
the cattle industry. 
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“Our Cattle Supply and the Competitive Situation” was 
the title of the first speech on the afternoon program, deliv- 
ered by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. This was followed by a report of experi- 
mental studies made at the Fort Keogh Experimental Station 
on the problem of reseeding abandoned farm lands to grass 
crops, submitted by L. C. Hurtt, of the United States Forest 
Service, Missoula. R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, told about 
“Stimulating the Consumption of Meat.” “The Taylor Grazing 
Law and Its Application in Montana,” a taik given by R. E. 
Morgan, deputy grazing adviser for the Department of the 
interior, Washington, D. C., found eager listeners among those 
whose range holdings may be affected by the new law. Another 
address of the afternoon was that of Dr. D. W. Chittenden, 
chief of the Department of Animal Husbandry, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, who spoke on “The Influence of Purebred 
Cattle on Commercial Herds.” Winding up the afternoon pro- 
gram, Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Denver, Colorado, 
reviewed the government set-up for the cattle industry. 


At the morning session of the 25th, Joe Metlen, of Arm- 
stead, addressed the convention on “Our Land Problems.” He 
was followed by C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebraska, member 
of the Committee of Twenty-five and the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American National Live Stock Association, whose 
topic was “The Cattleman and the New Deal.” Dr. H. F. Wil- 
kins, acting state veterinarian, Helena, was the last speaker 
on the program. 

(The resolutions passed had not reached us in time to be 
included in this number.) 

* * * 


The Washington Meeting 


Cattlemen from all parts of the state gathered for the 
annual meeting of the Washington Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association at Dayton on May 28-29. After organization of 
various committees and a business session in the morning of 
the first day, the convention proper was opened in the after- 
noon with a talk by Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep 
Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Den- 
ver, Colorado. He was followed by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, who spoke 
about national problems of the live-stock industry. Of intense 
interest to the stockmen was the subject of the state’s grazing 
lands, which was dealt with in two discussions: “Submarginal 
Lands,” by Rex Willard, of Pullman, and “State Lands,” by 
S. C. Taylor, of Wenatchee, who spoke for the state land com- 
missioner. Other speeches dealing with the general topic of 
lands were one on “The National Forest,” by E. N. Kavanagh, 
assistant regional forester, Portland, Oregon, and another 
entitled “The Sportsmen and State Grazing Lands,” prepared 
by Ray L. Vincent, of Conconully. At a chuck-wagon dinner 
given in the evening, F. M. Rothrock, of the Spokane Union 
Stock Yards; F. E. Balmer, director of extension at the State 
College, Pullman; Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armcur’s 
Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, and C. L. Jamison, secretary of 
the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association, spoke. 

In the morning of Wednesday, the 29th, the visiting stock- 
men were taken on a trip of inspection of various purebred 
herds in the vicinity of the convention city, and thence to the 
local stock-yards to witness a Farm Bureau co-operative live- 
stock shipment. At the State Park the members again con- 


vened, and listened to the following speakers: Dr. Robert Prior,’ 


state supervisor of dairy and live stock, who discussed “State 
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Regulations and Disease Control;” Joe Bradley, of the Wash- 
ington Production Credit Corporation, Spokane, whose subject 
was “How to Use the Production Credit Association;” W. E. 
Meyers, president of the Intermediate Credit Bank, Spokane, 
who spoke on credit matters; Hector McDonald, of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Spokane, who explained “Why Some 
Loans Are Turned Down;” John T. Caine III, of the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards; C. S. Maddox, of the extension service of 
the State College of Washingtun, who dealt with “The Report 
on the Seattle Meat-Grading Ordinance;” and Verne Chapman, 
agricultural agent from Okanogan County, who talked on 
“Mineral Feed as Method of Controlling Abortion.” Thereupon 
followed the regular business session, including submission of 
the following resolutions, all of which were adopted: 

Urging purchasing department for army and navy to con- 
tinue policy of buying only American-produced meats, and 
appreciating service rendered by Senator Schwellenbach and 
Representative Sam Hill in securing recent army meat con- 
tract for domestic live-stock industry; 

Opposing any change in westbound dressed-meat rates; 


Demanding that present quarantine regulations on foot- 
and-mouth disease be maintained; 


Urging that labels on foreign canned meats should show, 
in large, readable type, the country of origin; 


Indorsing Kleberg bills now before Congress, which deal 
with use of domestic fats and oils in manufacturing of mar- 
garine; 


Demanding that, in reciprocal trade treaties, tariff rates 
on cattle and beef be carefully guarded, and increased rather 
than decreased; 


Indorsing AAA service rendered cattlemen of United 
States, but, with emergency passed and normal recovery on 
its way, opposing further regulations or processing tax; 


Opposing federal or state legislation that would saddle 
— on motor-vehicle transportation for benefit of rail- 
roads; 


Suggesting that State Game Commission include members 
representing the grain-grower, orchardist, and _live-stock 
farmer; 


Urging governor and State Forestry Department not to 
demand turning over of county lands for use of Forestry 
Department in areas now under consideration for submarginal 
land-purchase projects; 


Opposing legislation for repeal of section 4 of Interstate 
Commerce Act, as such would upset relationship between long 
and short hauls now in effect; 


_Indorsing experiment of city of Seattle with meat-grading 
ordinance, and requesting another report of progress of this 
work at next meeting. 

John P. Helphrey, of Curlew, was re-elected to the office of 
president, and H. Hackedorn, of Pullman, was chosen secretary. 
S. P. Fletcher, of Oroville; R. L. Picken, of Tonasket; H. L. 
Boardman, of Kelso; Lester Pearne, of White Swan; F. M. 
Rothrock, of Spokane; Dale Ausman, of Asotin; Fred Adams, 
of Ellensburg, and Charles Vaughan, of Dayton, were named 
district vice-presidents, to serve with the president as an exec- 
utive board. 

* ~ * 


The Oregon Meeting 


The program of the convention of the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, held in Enterprise, May 31- 
June 1, included discussion on a wide range of subjects deal- 
ing with local, state, and national live-stock problems, inter- 
spersed with appropriate musical entertainment. Stockmen 
from all parts of the state were in attendance. 


W. F. Savage, mayor of Enterprise, gave the welcoming 
address, to which response was made by Herbert Chandler, 
of Baker. After the affairs of the association had been 
reported by Secretary C. L. Jamison, of Canyon City, and 
various committees appointed, addresses were delivered by 
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the following: P. M. Brandt, chief of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department at the Oregon State College, Corvallis; 
T. P. Cramer, secretary of the Oregon Bankers’ Association, 
Portland; and D. E. Richards, of Union, superintendent of 
the Eastern Oregon Live Stock Experiment Station. In the 
afternoon President Herman Oliver, of John Day, delivered 
his annual address. He was followed by S. T. White, state 
director of agriculture, Salem; Miss Claribel Nye, extension 
specialist in nutrition, Corvallis; Robert V. Chrisman, of 
Enterprise, district attorney; William Schoenfeld, of Cor- 
vallis, dean of agriculture of the Oregon State College; and 
W. G. Snyder, member of the State Legislature, Paisley. In 
the evening, a theater party for the visiting ladies and a 
“dog-house” entertainment for the stockmen rounded off the 
first day of the convention. 


The next morning, at the hour of six, the measured 
beats of a drum corps called the visiting cattlemen to a cow- 
boy breakfast at the City Park. The ensuing program was 
started off with a talk by Mac Hoke, president of the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League, Pendleton. Other addresses were by 
Roy Fugate, of the North Portland Live Stock Exchange; 
Walter Holt, secretary of the Oregon Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; E. L. Potter, of the Economics Department of the 
State College, Corvallis; and E. N. Kavanagh, assistant 
regional forester, Portland. 


The afternoon session included the following speakers: 
Walter W. R. May, secretary of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce; Harry Petrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Sec- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration; F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation; Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, Chicago; O. M. Plummer, manager of the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Portland; and 
Dr. W. H. Lytle, state veterinarian, Salem. The banquet and 
ball in the evening marked the close of a successful convention. 

(The resolutions adopted at this meeting had not reached 
us up to the time of going to press.) 

* * * 


Idaho Cattle Growers’ Meeting 


On June 4-5 a large group of cattlemen from the broad 
plateaus of Idaho had gathered for the annual convention of 
the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, to listen to 
suggestions and to formulate plans and policies for the 
coming year. 


An address of welcome by the mayor of Pocatello, and 
the responding talk by D. L. Bush, of Malad, opened the con- 
vention. The problems with which Idaho cattlemen were con- 
fronted and the need for organization were stressed by the 
president—Albert Campbell, of New Meadows—and by E. F. 
Rinehart, of Boise, acting secretary. E. J. Fjelsted, secretary 
of the Ogden Live Stock Show, followed with a speech on 
“Selling Feeder Cattle.” The remaining time of the morning 
session was given over to appointment of committees. 

An exposition of the national questions facing cattlemen, 
given by Secretary F. E. Mollin, of the American National 
Live Stock Association, led the afternoon program, which also 
included talks by T. C. Bacon, president of the Idaho Wool 
Growers’ Association, who discussed “Joint Problems of the 
Idaho Cattle- and Sheepmen,” and C. L. Jamison, secretary 
of the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association, Canyon 
City, Oregon, who explained “‘The Work of a State Cattle 
Association.” A meeting of the members to consider organ- 
ization and future work of the association followed. In the 
evening a banquet was held at the Bannock Hotel, at which 
speeches were made by Harry Petrie, of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, who outlined “The Future AAA 
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Cattle and Sheep Programs;” John T. Caine III, of the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards, who spoke on “Cattle and 
Market Affairs;” and Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago. 

The land problem was taken up in the morning of the 
second day in two discussions: “Forest Range and Public 
Lands,” by R. H. Rutledge, district forester, and “Adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act,” by Archie D. Ryan, of 
the Department of the Interior. A paper on “Grading Meats 
for the Retail Market,” prepared by I. W. Ringer, director 
of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Seattle, 
Washington, was followed by discussions led by F. Lee John- 
son, commissioner of agriculture. Other talks in the after- 
noon were by George A. Pierson, president of the Portland 
Union Stock Yards, who described “The Working of a Public 
Market,” and C. W. Bickman, head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry of the University of Idaho, whose subject 
was “Proper Breeding and Feeding.” 


The Resolutions Committee, of which Troy D. Smith, of 
Mackay, was chairman, brought in the following, which were 
adopted: 


Favoring 6-cent tariff on green cattle hides; 

Demanding that tariff on cattle or its products in trade- 
treaty negotiations with foreign countries be not lowered; 

Indorsing bill sow before Congress that would require 
labeling of material used in shoe manufacture; 

Requesting that purchases of beef for army and navy 
be of domestic origin, and thanking live-stock organizations 
and Senator Borah for aid in consummating recent purchase 
of 2,000,000 pounds of meat for government; 

Opposing all legislation that will curtail free marketing 
of live stock; 

Expressing approval of government system of beef- 
grading and Seattle ordinance requiring such service, and 
suggesting its extension as fast as practicable; 

Demanding that imported canned beef carry label, in at 
least one-half inch letters, of country of origin; 

Opposing enactment of legislation to reduce truck com- 
—— thereby freezing railroad rates at present high 
levels; 

Expressing opposition to AAA amendments that would 
authorize processing tax without cattle program, or change 
in language relative to compensating tax; 

Demanding continuation of embargo against importation 
of animals from countries afflicted with foot-and-mouth 
disease; 

Urging amendment to Taylor Grazing Act raising 80,- 
000,000-acre limit, but opposing any other amendments; 

Urging renewal of ten-year forest grazing permits. 


LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN’S CONVENTION 


6¢ PF OUISIANA AT LAST HAS BECOME CATTLE- 

minded,” was the assertion made by one of the speak- 
ers at the second annual meeting of the Louisiana Cattle- 
men’s Association, held in New Orleans on May 3-4. Stock- 
men from many parts of the state were in attendance to hear 
discussions on such topics as tick-eradication work, the pro- 
posed processing tax on cattle, the tariffs, etc. Among the 
speakers were Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture, 
Baton Rouge; Dr. W. D. McDonald, inspector in charge of 
Bureau of Animal Industry work, who dealt with the subject 
of tick eradication; Dr. E. P. Flower, secretary of the Louisi- 
ana Live Stock Sanitary Board, Baton Rouge, who also spoke 
on tick-eradication work; G. M. Lester, representative in the 
Louisiana Legislature; J. W. Bateman, director of extension, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Dr. W. R. Dodson, 
superintendent of the Iberia Experiment Station, Jeanerette; 
B. M. Anderson, assistant secretary of the American Hereford 
Association, Kansas City; and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 
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The committee on resolutions brought in the following, 
which were adopted without dissent: 
Urging that no cut be made in tariff on cattle or its 


products in any reciprocal trade-treaty negotiations, and that 
domestic market be insured to domestic producer; 

Opposing processing tax on cattle for purpose of control- 
ling grain-feed production; 

Favoring passage of shoe-labeling bill (S. 2255), requir- 
ing branding of shoes manufactured from leather substitutes; 


Condemning rate-making features of truck-control bill 
(H. R. 2562), which would lessen competition of trucks with 
railroads; 


Objecting to legislation, such as Capper-Hope-Wearin 
bills, that would restrict free movement of live stock; 

Indorsing Kleberg bills, designed to place oleomargarine 
industry on domestic-fat basis and establish minimum mar- 
garine fat content of 80 per cent. 

The following officers were chosen: Arthur L. Gayle, Lake 
Charles, president; A. R. McBurney, Welch; L. A. Borne, 
Bowie; H. S. Burrows, Lecompte; J. D. Cooper, Flora, and 
G. W. Patterson, Tallulah, vice-presidents; J. W. Bateman, 
Baton Rouge, ex-officio vice-president; and W. T. Cobb, Baton 
Rouge, secretary. 

The association will hold a general meeting at Natchi- 
toches on June 15, and its next annual meeting early next 
May in Lake Charles. 


NORTHERN MONTANA STOCKMEN MEET 


HE NORTHERN MONTANA STOCKMEN’S ASSOCIA- 

tion at its tenth annual meeting, held in Malta on May 
22, chose J. D. Reid, superintendent of the Matador Land and 
Cattle Company, Brookside, as president for the coming year. 
About a hundred stockmen attended the meeting and the ban- 
quet that followed. Among the speakers were Murray E. 
Stebbins, secretary of the Montana Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, who talked on the Taylor Grazing Act and predatory- 
animal control; E. M. C. Anderson, of Bozeman, who reviewed 
feeding and breeding experiments; Dr. H. F. Wilkins, acting 
state veterinarian, whose subject was “Control and Eradica- 
tion of Live-Stock Diseases;” Fred Bennion, of the Montana 
Taxpayers’ Association, who discussed the tax situation; 
Thomas A. Ross, a member of the Committee of Twenty-five, 
who told of his trip to Washington with that committee; and 
M. R. Coon, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, who 
spoke on the aims and results of the government’s program 
in developing live-stock credit organizations. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Urging co-operation with Bureau of Biological Survey in 
working out grazing regulations during breeding season; 

Demanding definite program of administration of sub- 
marginal lands purchased by government not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1936; 

Requesting that Great Northern Railway give shippers 
through run to St. Paul and one-feed run to Chicago, and 
that effort be made to get two shipping days a week during 
shipping season; 

Appreciating co-operation of Great Northern Railway in 
movement of feed,- and thanking Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for help extended during drought; 

Opposing processing tax on cattle, and asserting that no 
industry should be taxed to provide benefits for another; 

Indorsing Kleberg bills, which would place margarine on 
domestic-fat basis and require 80 per cent fat content in mar- 
garine; 

Demanding that no reduction be made in present tariff 
on cattle from Canada or any other country; 

Suggesting that trappers and hunters now on relief be 
put to work on predatory-animal control and paid from pres- 
ent relief funds. 


Lee Sedgwick, of Blaine County, was re-elected secretary 
of the organization. 
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ARGENTINE EMBARGO MAY BE LIFTED 


S THIS ISSUE OF THE PRODUCER GOES TO PRESS, 
information is received that an agreement has been 
signed with Argentina which would permit the importation 
into the United States of cattle and dressed beef from sections 
of the former country which are claimed to be free of foot- 
and-mouth disease. This agreement will be sent to the Senate 
for ratification within a few days. The American National 
Live Stock Association has already taken the matter up with 
western senators, strongly urging that they refuse to ratify 
this treaty, as it is felt that the embargo on products from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease has been known to 
exist should be maintained. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


REEDERS OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND GOATS IN THE 

United States may now import these animals from 
Switzerland and the Union of South Africa, as a result of an 
order issued by the Department of Agriculture, effective April 
1, 1935. The order makes possible such importations, since 
the authorities of those countries have recently been suc- 
cessful in eliminating the infection of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Importations are still subject, however, to established regula- 
tions governing the certification and entry of live stock. 
Restrictions on the importation of these animals from Switzer- 
land had previously been in effect for many years, and from 
the Union of South Africa since 1933. 


1934 COTTON LOANS EXTENDED 


HE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION HAS AN- 

nounced that the maturity date of cotton-producers’ 
loans on the 1934 crop, commonly referred to as the twelve- 
cent cotton loans, will be extended from July 31, 1935, to 
February 1, 1936. This means that growers who have ob- 
tained the twelve-cent loans may make repayment, obtain 
release of their pledged warehouse receipts, and secure the 
advantage of any market rises between now and February 1, 
1936. It also means that no cotton pledged as security for 
these loans will be taken over or sold by the corporation prior 
to February 1, 1936, except as provided under the terms of 
the loan agreement. 

As of May 10, 1935, the corporation had received advices 
of cotton loans to producers totaling $268,868,886.55 on 4,- 
406,787 bales of cotton. Of this amount, the corporation had 
disbursed $36,537,719.56 on 594,894 bales, the remainder of 
the notes being held by banks or other lending agencies. 


THE CALENDAR 


“June 18-19, 1935—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock 


Growers’ Association, Cody, Wyo. 


June 24-25, 1935—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


July 30-August 1, 1935—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, Laramie, Wyo. 

August ——— 1935—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


November 21-22, 1935—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
JANUARY 7-10, 1936—ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMER- 


ICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


January 11-18, 1936—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 
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AAA ENABLES BIG PACKERS TO 
INTRENCH THEMSELVES 


[[ Trscters he a YEARS AGO THE FIVE BIG 
packers held a dominant and commanding posi- 
tion in the packing industry. There were many 
small packers in the fringes of the trade, but in the 
central markets the “Big Five’ were supreme. Then 
the war gave an opportunity for expansion, and many 
so-called “small” packers developed sizable volumes. 
The live-stock industry welcomed the broader compe- 
tition, and it was assumed that never again would 
any small group so completely dominate the situation. 

Now, strangely enough, despite rather open antag- 
onism evidenced at every opportunity against the 
big packers by leaders of the AAA, the hog program 
under way seems to be playing right into their hands. 
With big profits during 1934 from huge storage 
stocks, they have been able to overcome the handicap 
of the processing tax on hogs and make substantial 
profits. Without the help of inventory gains, the 
“small” packers have been less successful. The latter 
have also made the mistake, in some instances at 
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least, of treating the processing tax as a deferred 
liability instead of as a current expense. As a result, 
several “small” packers, but doing quite a substantial 
business, have gone to the wall recently, owing the 
government amounts running into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for processing taxes, while oth- 
ers are reported in critical financial plight. Most of 
the small packers are pork-packers, and hence are 
hard hit by the sharp reduction in the supply of hogs 
available for market as a result of the AAA reduction 
program. 

The big packers are rising to the occasion and 
buying up plants at strategic points, thus strengthen- 
ing their position and weakening competition. Armour 
has recently bought a New York house, and one in 
San Francisco, also taking a lease and option on a 
large Los Angeles outfit. Wilson has eliminated two 
competitors in Chicago; while a large New Jersey 
plant has closed its doors, but was taken over by 
Hygrade Foods, instead of by one of the big packers. 
At least three of the large midwestern plants are 
reported on the auction block. 


The live-stock industry views these developments 
with some alarm. The effects may be far-reaching in 
the future competitive situation. The temporary gains 
from so-called benefit payments may prove to be very 
costly in the long run, if the big packers continue to 
eliminate competition at the rate shown in the past 
few months. Not even the AAA can take the place 
of competition in the live-stock trade. 


COTTONSEED-CAKE PRICES AND 
FATS-AND-OILS PROGRAM 


URING THE PAST FEEDING SEASON, 
1D with cattle thin and home-raised feeds in 

light supply, due to the drought, the rela- 
tively high price of cottonseed cake has occasioned 
much concern and, indeed, some criticism. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 30 per cent 
reduction in cotton acreage is largely responsible 
for the lessened supply, with consequent higher 
prices. In uninformed circles an attempt has been 
made to show that the campaign of live-stock pro- 
ducers to increase the value of their by-products 
through excise taxes on imported oil, and on mar- 
garine made from foreign oils, has also been a con- 
tributing factor. 

There is not an iota of truth in that statement. 
The two principal products derived from cottonseed 
are cottonseed oil and cottonseed cake. Together they 
determine the price paid to the cotton-farmer for 
his seed. But an advance in the price of cotton- 
seed oil—made possible by excise taxes—has no 
effect whatsoever on the price of cottonseed cake, 
although it does increase the return to the cotton- 
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farmer for his cottonseed. It would be quite pos- 
sible for cottonseed oil to advance in price, due to 
various causes, and for cottonseed cake to decline in 
price at the same time, if the demand for the cake 
were inadequate in relation to the available supply. 

The attempt to confuse live-stock producers on 
this point undoubtedly arises from ulterior motives. 
The live-stock industry can rest assured that its 
leaders have carefully studied all the issues involved 
in the fats-and-oils program, and are certain that 
the policies being followed are sound and con- 
structive. 


A NEW COURSE 
Bec UPON THE PROBLEM OF HOW 


the commission business can regain its lest 

prestige and attract more shippers to the cen- 
tral markets, an address by Seth Thomas, solicitor 
for the Department of Agriculture, delivered before 
the National Live Stock Exchange at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on May 3, offers the pertinent suggestion of 
shortening the time spent in inquiry into the reason- 
ableness of rates, so that when adjustments are made 
they will follow closely upon the conditions that war- 
rant them. 

Any method which will eliminate the expense of 
long-drawn-out hearings and make possible the imme- 
diate equitable adjustment of rates should be wel- 
comed by everybody. Under the present rigid proce- 
dure, as Mr. Thomas points out, what with prelimi- 
naries, conferences, formal orders of hearings, audit- 
ing of books, filing of briefs, interlocutory proceed- 
ings, injunctions, dissolutions, decrees, and appeals, 
it may take three years before a final decision is ren- 
dered, during which interval economic conditions in 
the industry may have undergone a complete change. 


The commission man could well direct his atten- 
tion toward reforms along this line. So far his efforts 
to bolster up his business have been confined chiefly 
to attempts to have Congress pass the Capper-Hope- 
Wearin bills, which are designed to corral, so far as 
possible, the marketing of live stock through the cen- 
tral markets. Sooner or later he must realize that 
this course will only land him in front of a stone wall. 
Arrayed against him are the western stock-growers, 
almost to a man, because they want to retain the 
right to sell when and how they please. That their 
position is in conformity with sound economic prin- 
ciples is evidenced by the recent report on direct mar- 
keting by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Whether or not the commission men will accept 
this suggestion from Mr. Thomas remains to be seen. 
That they should adopt different methods from those 
which they are now pursuing is a certainty. Eventu- 
ally the Capper-Hope-Wearin bills mustbeabandoned. 
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RAILROAD FREIGHT SURCHARGES 


CARCELY WAS THE INK DRY ON THE 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 115, as reported in the April 

PRODUCER, before several of the major railway lines 
filed petitions with the commission seeking permis- 
sion to abandon the emergency surcharges granted 
in that order on certain heavy freights. 

At last it would seem that the height of folly had 
been reached, with highly paid experts spending 
weeks, and even months, in an effort to persuade the 
commission that these surcharges were needed by the 
roads in order to protect their earning power, and 
then, in a few weeks, reversing themselves and 
admitting that increased truck competition would 
more than nullify any benefits originally anticipated. 

However, better late than never. Unquestionably 
a horizontal cut in railroad rates would restore a con- 
siderable amount of business to the rails, and, more 
important still, would stimulate traffic in commodi- 
ties not able to move freely at present rates. Devel- 
oping new business should be the aim of all for- 
ward-looking agencies. It is a healthy sign that 
some of the roads are finally waking up to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that an increase of rates does not 
necessarily increase revenues. 


Cattlemen long ago learned the lesson that too 
high-priced beef drives consumers to competing 
products. High material and labor costs, as dictated 
by codes, have slowed up home-building, and forced 
many would-be home-owners to occupy unsatisfac- 
tory leased quarters. While the railroads have been 
slow to profit by this oft-repeated experience, a 
reversal of policy now, and a general reduction in 
rates to a level which will stimulate business, will 
do much to restore railroad prestige. 





C. B. Hobart 


N THE PASSING OF T. D. HOBART, ON MAY 19, AT 

his home in Pampa, Texas, the West loses one of its best- 
known cattlemen and his state one of its outstanding citizens. 
Mr. Hobart was seventy-nine years old. The cause of death 
was pneumonia. 


From Vermont he came to Texas in 1882, and entered the 
employ of the New York and Texas Land Company, owners of 
several railway land grants, making his headquarters at 
Palestine. From there he was sent to the Panhandle, where, 
in 1915, he was appointed manager of the JA Ranch, owned by 
the late Mrs. Cornelia Adair, of Ireland. Recently he had 
become the sole executor of the Adair Estate, which comprised 
some 400,000 acres of Texas land. He helped organize the 
First State Bank at Pampa, and, upon its consolidation with 
the First National Bank of that city, became its president. 
He was mayor of Pampa for several years. 


Mr. Hobart was president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association during 1929 and 1930. He had long 
been a member of the Executive Committee of the American 
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National Live Stock Association, until this year was one of its 
vice-presidents, and was a staunch supporter of the work of 
that organization. 


He is survived by his widow, two daughters, and a son, 


Fred A. Hobart, who manages a ranch in Hemphill County and 
is a vice-president of the American National. 





Thomas Redmond 


FTER A LINGERING ILLNESS, THOMAS REDMOND 
died of heart failure at his home in Salt Lake City on 
June 4, at the age of fifty-nine. 


Mr. Redmond was born in St. Joseph, Missouri. He entered 
the service of the Bureau of Animal Industry there in 1901, 
and soon was transferred to Salt Lake City. In 1917 he 
resigned to become chief state sheep inspector for Utah—a 
position which he retained until his death. 

Mr. Redmond was widely known to live-stock growers, 
not only of Utah, but of the surrounding states. He was a 
charter member of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association and its secretary for many years, and always 
worked for the improvement of the industry. 


He leaves a widow, a daughter, and two sons. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTIONS 


F THE SCORE OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 

the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its 
twenty-third annual meeting, held in Washington, D. C., 
April 29-May 2, the following will be of especial interest to 
our readers: 


“Foreign Trade.—It is important to the economic well- 
being of the United States that our foreign trade be encour- 
aged. For that purpose the National Chamber urges active 
support of the reciprocal trade-agreement program of the 
government, although pcinting again, as it has in the past, 
to the importance of ovr government establishing some for- 
mula, as a guide to the negotiators, to assure that no impor- 
tant American industry, whether it be agriculture, manufac- 
turing, mining, or forests, be menaced by destructive foreign 
competition. The chamber urges further adequate support to 
those branches of our government, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of State, that are 
engaged in the promotion of foreign trade, especially through 
permanent representatives overseas. Activities of these depart- 
ments in the supplying of information needed by American 
exporters and importers in the expansion of our foreign trade 
are of the highest importance. Continued protest against 
discriminatory treatment of American commerce by foreign 
governments is urged. The efforts of our government toward 
the elimination of quotas and the modification of exchange 
restrictions should be continued. 


“Land Policies—Adequate provision should be made for 
completing physical inventories and classification of the land 
resources of the United States. 


“The federal government and the states, in co-operation 
with private owners, should develop a program for removing 
from agricultural use as much as is feasible of the land on 
which the production of crops is So unprofitable, and 
for discouraging the expansion of agricultural land beyond 
the effective demand for the production therefrom. There 
should be further co-operation between federal and state 
governments and private owners in soil-erosion work. 

“The undertaking by the forest industries to establish 
a system of commercial forestry on privately owned forest 
lands throughout the nation should be actively supported by 
federal and state governments, in affording adequate fire 
prevention, equitable tax systems appropriate to the forest, 
protection against forest diseases and pests, and encourage- 
ment of the development of sustained yield units. 
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“To encourage diversion of submarginal agricultural land 
to more economic uses by private owners, state and county 
governments, with the co-operation of the federal government, 
should undertake readjustments in land taxation, effective 
handling of tax-reverted lands, zoning of undeveloped areas, 
consolidation of communities, and conditioning of state aid 
upon its economical use. Government credit should not be 
extended in such a way as will tend to perpetuate the culti- 
vation of submarginal agricultural lands. 

“Local, state, and federal governments should co-operate 
to acquire gradually such areas of submarginal land as are 
not likely to be retired from agricultural use by their present 
owners, and other submarginal land which, at the first incen- 
tive, is likely to be added to crop acreage. Where government 
acquires submarginal farm land through tax sales, the state, 
rather than local governments, should take control. 

“A permanent land-use planning agency should be estab- 
lished to co-ordinate the activities of all federal departments 
concerned with land use, and to co-operate with the states, 
counties, and land-owners in the solution of their land- 
utilization problems. 


“Agricultural Adjustment Act.—Measures restricting the 
production of exportable farm products which can be grown 
in other sections of the world inevitably react to the dis- 
advantage of the country imposing such restrictions, by 
encouraging their growth in other countries. 


“We recommend that any governmental financial aid 
given to the producer be limited to that portion of the crop 
which is domestically consumed. This policy would insure him 
a price that would compensate for his labor and preserve a 
parity with those things he has to buy. We believe exported 
agricultural products should be sold at world prices, to pre- 
serve our foreign markets and stimulate our general trade. 


“We oppose any further extension of governmental 
authority over the freedom of action of producers, processors, 
or distributors of basic agricultural products, as provided in 
the proposed amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, H.R. 7713 and S. 1807, and in the commodity exchange 
bill, H.R. 6772 and S. 1334. We insist that in these bills the 
government shall not, by law or by subsidy, control, or 
attempt to increase the control over, any producer, processor, 
or distributor by license, quota, or otherwise, in the lawful 
and independent operation of his own enterprise; and we 
further insist that the government shall not, by law or other- 
wise, give preferential treatment to any group; nor shall the 
government empower vor sanction the imposition by one group 
of an industry of its will on another group in that industry, 
as contemplated in the bills referred to above. 


“Reclamation.—We reiterate the previously declared policy 
of the chamber that small projects should be developed to 
furnish supplemental water to any lands already partially 
irrigated, when it is essential to the economical and profitable 
operations thereof. As a general policy for new projects, land 
should be reclaimed for agriculture when the reclamation 
project is part of a well-rounded program of regional devel- 
opment which in turn will promote the national welfare; 
when the land to be reclaimed is productive land which will 
replace poor land that is retired from agricultural production 
under a well-planned land program; when there is an assured 
market for the products of the new land, and the additional 
production will not offer serious competition to other areas, 
either in or out of other reclamation projects; and when the 
costs of reclamation are low enough so that they can be 
repaid by settlers within a reasonable time without undue 
hardship.” 


The chamber also passed resolutions opposing enactment 
of Title II of the pending banking legislation, which provides 
for centralization of power over reserve and commercial 
banking, but considering Titles I and III of the bill, with 
minor modifications, as worthy of passage; stating that the 
public interest, as well as that of the various carriers con- 
cerned, calls for federal regulation of all forms of interstate 
transportation; urging that business be permitted to regulate 
itself; asking that the National Industrial Recovery Act be 
allowed to expire, and that Congress pass a temporary sub- 
stitute bill of limited scope; and opposing the thirty-hour 
work-week bill or establishment of a permanent national 
labor board. 
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THE HORN GRAFT 


MINEOLA, TEX., May 19, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Some years ago a man, while prospecting for silver in 
the western portion of Texas, near the Rio Grande River, 
found quite a number of old bones and horns of Longhorn 
cattle, where evidently some herd had perished. The horns 
met with ready sale, but they also furnished an idea to some 
grafters, who have since imported hundreds of pairs of long 
cattle horns from Spain, Austria, Italy, and Portugal, at a 
cost of about ninety cents a pair. It is now very common to 
see these men drive into towns of many states with six to 
ten sets of polished steer horns, which they offer for sale as 
the head ornaments of the last of the Texas Longhorn race, 
at prices ranging from $15 up to what they think the unsus- 
pecting public will stand. It is also said to be planned to 
unload thousands of pairs of imported horns on the visitors 
to the Texas Centennial, to be held in Dallas in 1936. 

But the worst feature, perhaps, of the horn racket is 
that in foreign countries there is a large amount of cattle 
diseases, such as foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, and 
others almost as bad, which may be transmitted to the United 
States, and cost the cattle industry of our nation millions of 
dollars. 

L. D. BERTILLION. 


COMMENDS MR. PATRICK’S ARTICLE 


KIT CARSON, COLo., June 3, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


When I read THE Propucer, I often think of what the 
Irishman said about whisky: “It is all good, but some brands 
are better than others.” 

One of the best articles I have read in a long time is that 
by Bryan Patrick, of Torrington, Wyoming. I fully agree 
with him in all he says. 

I also agree with the article by E. P. Orcutt, of Ashland, 
Montana, regarding soil erosion. Mr. Orcutt is about 150 per 
cent right. For instance, listing on the plains country does 
just about as much good as to try to stop the Missouri River 
by pumping the water out with a hand-pump. We listed in some 
corn a few days ago, and the next day we had another sand- 
storm that filled some of the listed furrows level-full. 

The tree-planting idea would be all right if you could 
keep the trees alive. We spend considerable money and a lot 
of time planting trees on this ranch. At one time we had a 
nice grove, but now only a few trees are left. But I do believe 
that in certain localities trees may be grown successfully. 
Sagebrush and soapweeds have been our salvation this winter. 


C. J. OSWALD. 


“I should not want to get along without THE PRODUCER.” 
—NATHANIEL WEBB, St. Peter, Mont. 


FARM CREDIT LOANS TOTAL THREE BILLIONS 


N MAY 27 THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
QO completed its second year of business, having loaned 
almost $3,000,000,000. Farm-mortgage loans by the federal 
land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner aggregated $1,- 
728,000,000; total short-term production credit, $955,000,000; 
and loans to farmers’ marketing and purchasing co-opera- 
tives, $241,000,000. 

A review of the emergency refinancing program reveals 
that farmers used 90 per cent of the money lent on farm 
mortgages to pay their creditors, taking care of debts owed 
to commercial banks to the amount of $408,000,000. <A total 
of $235,000,000 went to insurance companies; to joint-stock 
land banks, $125,000,000; to state and county tax authorities, 
$52,000,000; and to individuals and other unclassified cred- 
itors, $734,000,000. 

Loans made by institutions under the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration were as follows: federal land banks, $996,000,000; 
Land Bank Commissioner, $733,000,000; federal intermediate 
credit bank loans and discounts for private financing insti- 
tutions and farmer co-operatives, $376,000,000; production 
credit associations, $198,000,000; regional agricultural credit 
corporations, $335,000,000; emergency crop loans, $81,000,000; 
emergency feed loans in drought areas, $74,000,000; banks 
for co-operatives, $85,000,000; Agricultural Marketing Act 
revolving fund, $47,000,000; and loans by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner to joint-stock land banks, $1,500,000. 


A BILLION POUNDS OF MEAT CONSERVED 
UNDER PURCHASE PROGRAMS 


EARLY A BILLION POUNDS OF MEAT WERE 

made available to those on relief-rolls through the gov- 
ernment’s emergency purchases of cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
goats, according to the records of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. The purchases were made by the AAA, 
and the animals turned over to the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation for processing and distribution. About half of 
the cattle and sheep purchased were processed by relief labor, 
under the supervision of state emergency relief administra- 
tions. 

About 790,000,000 pounds of beef and mutton were con- 
served through the emergency program, and 104,000,000 
pounds of pork and lard. Storage supplies of meat held by 
the FSRC on May 1 included 115,224,187 pounds of beef, 
7,977,402 pounds of veal, and 5,572,183 pounds of mutton—a 
total of more than 128,000,000 pounds. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that state relief administrations have in storage an 
equal amount, making a total of more than 250,000,000 pounds 
of meat still available for distribution. All the pork products 
obtained through the hog-purchase programs have been dis- 
tributed. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


AZED AND SHAKEN BY THE DULL THUD OF THE 

fall of the NRA, the administration is now busy piecing 
together what it can of the remnants of its former stronghold. 
The decision, acclaimed here and deplored there, may even 
make itself felt in foreign lands, if the resolution introduced 
by Senator Vandenberg, holding that no foreign-trade agree- 
ments shall hereafter be entered into pursuant to section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, and that those already made there- 
under be terminated, is passed. With the NRA decision as 
the outstanding event, the most important happenings at 
Washington since the May PRODUCER was issued are sum- 
marized below: 


Frazier-Lemke Act.—On May 27 the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act 
invalid, as a violation of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, in that it permitted a taking of property without due 
process of law. The act, passed at the close of the Seventy- 
third Congress, provided for the scaling-down of farm debts 
and the halting of foreclosures of farm mortgages. 


National Recovery Act.—By unanimous ruling, the Su- 
preme Court also declared the NRA code-making authority to 
be an improper delegation of power. The court stated that 
Congress had exceeded its authority when it delegated to the 
executive branch of the government the power to promulgate 
codes of fair competition for industry. 


AAA Amendments.——The AAA amendments have been 
sent back to committee by the Senate for revision in the light 
of the Schechter decision holding the NRA unconstitutional. 


Grazing Regulations—Amendments to the Taylor Grazing 
Act which would give the government control over the grazing 
privileges on practically all federal public lands—lifting the 
80,000,000-acre limit—passed the House on May 24. The 
McCarran provision was deleted, providing that denial or 
renewal of permits should not be made “if such denial will im- 
pair the value of the grazing unit of the permittee, when his 
unit is pledged as security for any bona fide loan.” Tentative 
rules for administering the public range, presented at a series 
of meetings held in various parts of the West during May, 
met with general approval among stockmen. The condition 
was expressed at some of the meetings that the spirit behind 
the principles of the McCarran provision should be lived up to. 

Agricultural Appropriations.—Regular annual appropria- 
tions for the various branches under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture are provided for in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, which was signed by the President 
on May 17. The total appropriation is about $126,000,000. 

Farm Credit—On June 3 the President signed the Farm 
Credit Act. As reported in the following article, the act pro- 
vides for a temporary reduction in interest rates; the contin- 
uance until February 1, 1940, of the time during which the 
Land Bank Commissioner may make loans; removal of limita- 


tion on the amount of government-guaranteed bonds that may 
be used for making Land Bank Commissioner loans, although 
the total authorization for the issue of bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation remains unchanged at $2,000,- 
000,000; and additional credit services for farmer co-opera- 
tives. 


Farm-Tenant Bill—The Senate Agricultural Committee 
has for a second time reported the farm-tenant biil, which 
would help tenant farmers in the acquisition of farm land 
and homes of their own. 


Banking Bill-Retirement pensions for Federal Reserve 
Board members, and the section requiring insured banks to 
join the Federal Reserve System, were stricken from the 
banking bill by the House. Under this measure, the federal 
deposit-insurance system would be placed on a permanent 
basis, and authority would be concentrated in the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Cotton-Tax Exemption.—This bill, under the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act, providing a tax exemption for growers of 
three or less bales of cotton, having passed the House on 
March 19, is now before the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate. 


Work Relief—aAn order allotting $528,093,600 for work- 
relief projects has received the President’s signature. Appli- 
cations for this amount are divided as follows: $156,298,000 
for the Forest Service for a forestation program; $65,291,888 
for soil-erosion work (the PWA has previously allotted $14,- 
000,000 for this purpose); $221,507,000 for housing projects 
in thirty-one states; $6,250,950 for self-liquidating projects; 
$44,739,200 for municipal projects; $44,313,000 for flood con- 
trol; and $65,956,816 for federal projects. 

Home Loans.—On May 28 President Roosevelt signed the 
home-loan bill, giving the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation 
$1,750,000,000 of additional funds. 


Food and Drug Bill—In amended form as to its adver- 
tising and seizure features, the Copeland food and drug bill 
has passed the Senate and will shortly be considered by the 
House. The bill is designed to increase the scope of the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906 in more stringent definitions of adultera- 
tion and misbranded articles. The proposed act would be 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


FARM MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES REDUCED 


HE INTEREST RATE ON ALL FEDERAL LAND 

bank loans through national farm loan associations will 
be reduced to 3% per cent for all interest payable in the 
one-year period commencing July 1, 1935, and to 4 per cent 
for all interest payable in the two-year period commencing 
July 1, 1936, it is announced by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. On loans made directly by the land banks, interest rates 
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will be reduced to 4 and 4% per cent, respectively, for these 
periods. 

This means a temporary reduction of interest on all 
federal land bank loans having instalments due prior to 
July 1, 1938. Interest payable on instalment dates occurring 
after June 30, 1938, will be at the original contract rate, 
which is 4% per cent on loans now being made through 
national farm loan associations, and varies from 5 to 6 per 
cent on loans made prior to April 1, 1935. 

The interest-rate reduction provided by the act will affect 
only federal land bank loans, all of which are first-mortgage 
loans. The rate on Land Bank Commissioner loans, which are 
made on either first or second mortgages on farm property, 
will remain unchanged at 5 per cent. 

The act extends to February 1, 1940, the time in which 
the Land Bank Commissioner may make direct loans to 
farmers on first or second farm mortgages. The commis- 
sioner may not lend more than $7,500 to any one farmer, 
and the amount of a commissioner’s loan, plus any prior 
incumbrances on the property, may not exceed 75 per cent 
of the appraised normal value. Formerly Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans could be made only for the purpose of refi- 
nancing debts, for repurchasing farms lost through fore- 
closure, and for working capital. Under the amended law, 
these loans can also be made to finance the purchase of farms. 


NEW CCC PROGRAM 


HE EXPANSION PROGRAM OF THE CIVILIAN CON- 
servation Corps, under provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act, calls for a total of 2,916 camps. Of these, 
the Department of Agriculture will supervise 2,106 camps, 


CAPITAL 
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finance corporations, 
also real estate 


DIVERSIFIED FINANCE 
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Hammond, Indiana 
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the Department of the Interior 698, and the War Department 
112. The total personnel will be divided as follows: 290,000 
in camps located in the national forests, in state forests, and 
on private land; 120,000 on state and national parks; 116,000 
on erosion control; and 74,000 on flood, wild-life, drainage, 
and water projects. 


HEARINGS ON LICENSE FOR WOOL 
AND MOHAIR 


PROPOSED LICENSE FOR DEALERS IN WOOL AND 
mohair, which would become effective January 1, 1936, 

will be considered at a series of public hearings starting July 
2. The license is designed solely for supervising trade prac- 
tices and selling charges. It provides for an advisory com- 


‘mittee made up of five grower-members elected by production 


districts and four dealer-members chosen at a general elec- 
tion. An official, named by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
would be the administrator, and administration costs are to 
be borne by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Of the twelve trade practices involving transactions 
between dealers, or between growers and dealers, that are 
listed as unfair, two are of particular interest: (1) sale of 
growers’ wool or mohair on commission by any member of the 
trade who buys or sells wool on his own account, and (2) 
deducting an arbitrary flat discount for “tags” or other off- 
sort wool or mohair without reference to the actual condition 
of the lot being sold. A provision of the proposed license 
would require each licensee to confine transactions in wool 
and mohair either to consignment or to outright purchase 
and sale. 


MARKET BEEF SUPPLIES ABOVE NORMAL 


REVIEW OF THE CATTLE SITUATION, ACCORD- 

ing to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
shows that market supplies of beef are above normal, and 
that there are nearly normal numbers of cattle and calves on 
farms. In spite of the drastic reduction brought about by the 
drought, numbers of cattle and calves on farms are still about 
4,000,000 above those in 1928, and only about 500,000 under 
the average for the previous ten years. 

Inspected slaughter of cattle, exclusive of government 
slaughter for relief, for the first four months of 1935 was 8.5 
per cent above the average for the same months in the previ- 
ous five years, and 8 per cent below the same period in 1934, 
when cattle slaughter was unusually large. Inspected 
slaughter of calves was 13 per cent above the average for 
the same period in the previous five years, and 6 per cent 
below the first four months of 1934. 

Storage holdings of beef in public warehouses and pack- 
ing plants, exclusive of supplies conserved in the drought 
purchase program, on May 1 were 78,000,000 pounds, or 67 
per cent greater than a year ago and 54 per cent above the 
five-year average for May 1, constituting 13.2 per cent of the 
total storage holdings of all meats on that date. Storage 
holdings of all meats, exclusive of the Federal Surplus Relief 
holdings, on May 1 were 6 per cent under those of a year ago 
and 16 per cent smaller than the five-year average. 

Retail meat prices averaged 39 per cent higher during 
the first four months of this year than in 1933, but were 
approximately 24 per cent lower than in 1929, while the price 
of all foods was 22 per cent lower than in 1929. Prices of 
non-agricultural products for the first three months of 1935 
were only 15 per cent below those for 1929. The average farm 
price of cattle dropped from $9.15 per cwt. in 1929 to $3.63 in 
1933; it was $5.05 on January 15, 1935, and $6.71 in April. 
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CUR ]RAFFIC PROBLEMS 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Fill Allowances on Sheep, Lambs, and Goats 


HEN SHEEP, LAMBS, AND GOATS IN CAR- 

loads, moving to public markets, are fed and watered 
before being weighed, the railroads, in ascertaining the 
basis of weight on which freight charges shall be assessed, 
responsive to our applications, have authorized fill allow- 
ances thereon ranging from 150 to 250 pounds per single- 
deck car, and from 300 to 500 pounds per double-deck car, 
dependent upon the length of time the animals have been 
confined in the cars subsequent to the last feeding-point 
prior to the arrival at the market. These allowances are 
deducted from the weights obtained after the live stock has 
been fed and watered, and the resultant weights are used in 
lieu of the filled weights for the basis of the freight charges. 
Conservatively speaking, the allowances thus made will effect 
a saving of approximately $61,000 a year for the sheep in- 
dustry in the Western District. 

As stated in the March and April issues of the 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, at pages 23 and 21, respectively, 
this saving will flow from our application of July 3, 1934, 
filed with the Western Trunk-Line committee, and subse- 
quent applications with committees hereinafter referred to. 
Responsive to such applications, the Western Trunk-Line 
carriers in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and portions of Kansas 
and [Illinois established the following allowances, effective 
January 1, 1935, in Western Trunk-Line Tariff 236-E: 


Hoor WEIGHTS AND FILL ALLOWANCES ON SHIPMENTS 
DESTINED TO PuBLIC LIVE-STOCK MARKETS 





Confined in Cars Fill Allowance 





Sheep, Lambs, or Goats Continuously from Last Deductions 
Feeding Point per Car 
Single-deck cars................ 12 hours or less 150 pounds 
Double-deck cars............... 12 hours or less 300 pounds 
Single-deck cars................ More than 12 hours 250 pounds 
Double-deck cars..............- More than 12 hours 500 pounds 


The North Pacific Coast Bureau lines in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and a portion of Wyoming estab- 
lished the same allowances on January 20, 1935, in their 
Tariffs 67, 68, and 69 series. The Transcontinental lines 
established the same allowances effective March 1, 1935, in 
Tariff 52-B. The Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau lines in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Oregon established the same allowances effective 
April 3, 1935, in Tariff 220-A. Tariffs 187-E, 188-B, and 
189-C of the Southwestern lines, applicable, generally speak- 
ing, in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and portions of 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Missouri, effective June 3, 1935, 
established the same allowances. 


Sheep, lambs, and goats preponderantly move in double- 
deck cars. During the year 1933, as shown by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 66,563 double-deck cars, containing 
717,363 tons of sheep, lambs, and goats, originated in the 
Western District, the greater portion of which also termi- 
nated within that district. These shipments, including those 
received from other districts, paid revenue of $6,556,467. 
Based upon the tonnage originated, the revenue paid is equiv- 
alent to 45.7 cents per 100 pounds. As the allowances on 
double-deck shipments range from 300 to 500 pounds, contin- 
gent upon the length of time the animals are confined in the 
cars from the last feeding-point to the market, to be conser- 
vative we have used an average allowance of 400 pounds per 
double-deck car, which will be deducted from the weights of 
the shipments at the market, and the freight charges assessed 
upon the resultant weights. At the rate of 45.7 cents per 
100 pounds, this is equivalent to $1.83 per car. Again, in 
order to be conservative, we have estimated that only 50 per 
cent of the cars originating in the Western District moved to 
market points. Thus, for the purpose of computing our total 
saving, we have used but 33,281 double-deck cars, which, at 
$1.83 a car, results in a saving of $60,904. No doubt the 
greater portion of the total traffic originating in the Western 
District in 1933 moved to the markets, but, in order not to 
overstate the saving which will accrue to the producers by 
reason of the establishment of these allowances, we allocated 
one-half of the movement as between country points. 


The above allowances were arrived at by the carriers 
after making tests of numerous shipments at the markets by 
weighing immediately when the live stock was unloaded, then 
feeding and watering, and again ascertaining the weight. 
However, it may develop that these allowances are less than 
the actual fill taken on. If.so, the shippers can have the 
weights of their live stock taken immediately upon its being 
unloaded from the cars, and before it is fed and watered, by 
instructing their commission men, or others to whom their 
shipments are consigned, to cause the shipments to be weighed 
immediately after unloading and before the stock is fed and 
watered. In some instances there is a charge for this weigh- 
ing. At Los Angeles, for example, the charge for such ser- 
vice is 50 cents a car, but it has been our experience that the 
weights thus derived are substantially less than those secured 
after the shipments have been fed and watered, and the fill 
allowances deducted from such filled weights. This is a mat- 
ter which must be left to the judgment of the producers. It 
may be that the extra handling incident to weighing the ship- 
ments immediately after unloading results in a greater loss 
to the producer, by reason of the subsequent shrink, than the 
benefits derived from the lower weights used for assessing 
the freight charges. However, tests made on shipments of 
cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, and goats handled by us have 
shown that the additional weighing immediately when the live 
stock is unloaded results in a substantial saving in the freight 
charges, and does not result in any damage to the stock. 
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Eastman Motor-Carrier Bills 


The recommendation of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce that S. 1629 be passed, and 
the subsequent action of the Senate on April 15 in passing 
it, with minor amendments, were a severe shock to the ship- 
pers of the nation who bear the transportation charges. It 
was first taken as an indication that the administration 
intended ruthlessly to disregard the interest of the shipping 
public and enact the legislation substantially in its original 
form at the present session of Congress. However, in the 
light of the fact that the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not yet made 
public its report on the companion bill, H. R. 5262, it now 
appears that the passage of the bill in substantially its orig- 
inal form by the Senate was for the purpose of dumping the 
whole matter in the lap of the House, which has considered 
motor-vehicle regulation in several previous sessions. Those 
who are in position to know are of the opinion that the House 
committee will report out a simple, practicable, and workable 
bill along the lines of H. R. 6016, introduced by Representa- 
tive Huddleston (Alabama), and then the Senate and House 
conference committees will thrash out the matter. 

The legislation proposed in these bills was first enacted 
by quite a number of the states at the instigation of the rail- 
roads. It has been in effect, in some of the states at least, 
for a good many years. Subsequently, the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissions recommended the 
legislation to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Congress, 
and the Co-ordinator of Transportation for adoption in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, on the ground that the enact- 
ment thereof would enable the state commissions to tighten 
up their enforcement on intrastate traffic. 


As stated in the March issue of THE PRODUCER, at page 
25, hearings were held on the proposed legislation by the 
Senate and House committees late in February and the fore 
part of March of this year. 


Responsive to the resolution adopted by the American 
National Live Stock Association at its Rapid City convention 
in January, the association, through its traffic counsel, pre- 
sented testimony before the committees of Congress in oppo- 
sition to certain provisions of this legislation—particularly 
the rate-making sections. Based upon the results obtained 
under state regulation under substantially identical legisla- 
tion, the association took the position that the proposed legis- 
lation would not produce the objective which the sponsors 
claimed, but would, among other things, increase the motor- 
vehicle carriers’ rates to the levels of the higher rail rates, 
and thus perpetuate the present destructive practice of the 
railroads of making their rates on the basis of what they 
think the traffic can or should bear, as distinguished from the 
cost of the service. As will be noted from the testimony of 
the author, beginning on page 25 of the March issue of THE 
PRODUCER, of the thirty-three states which have authority 
under the law administered by them to prescribe rates for 
common carriers by motor vehicles, twenty-six admit that 
they either hold the railroad rates as minimum or consider 
them when prescribing truck rates. 

That such action is exactly what the rail lines, which are 
presenting a united front in support of this legislation, desire, 
and their reason therefor, is clearly evidenced by the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on December 28, 
1934, in Waste Paper from, to, and between Indiana Points, 
206 I.C.C. 127. That decision shows that early in 1931 truck 
competition began to make itself felt in the movement of 
scrap paper between points in Indiana and the adjacent 
states, where it was used as a raw material in manufacturing 
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various paper boards and other paper articles, and in the 
movement of the outbound paper products. The trucks made 
substantially lower rates than the rail carriers maintained on 
both the inbound scrap paper and outbound paper products. 
The commodity rates thus established by the railroads to 
meet truck competition were published to expire on various 
dates. The paper-products rates were soon canceled, without 
protest being filed with the commission, and the higher rates 
formerly in effect were re-established. The scrap-paper rates, 
generally speaking, were published to expire on March 381, 
1934, at which time the former and higher rail rates would 
have again become applicable. However, prior to that date 
certain shippers of scrap paper filed petition seeking the 
suspension of the higher rates, which, unless suspended, 
would have become effective on March 31, 1934. Responsive 


. to such petition, the commission ordered the suspension of the 


proposed rates and assigned the matter for formal hearing. 
Consequently, the lower commodity rates established to meet 
motor-truck competition were continued in effect. 


At the hearing, the rail carriers attempted to justify the 
proposed termination of the lower rates and the restoration 
of the former higher rates, on the ground that, as the Indiana 
commission had increased the motor-vehicle rates to the level 
of the rail rates, there was no necessity for continuing the 
lower commodity rates, “since motor-truck competition is dis- 
appearing in Indiana.” This is concisely stated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its decisions at page 129, as 
follows: 


“By legislative enactment in 1933, the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana was given the power to prescribe 
minimum. rates for the transportation of commodities by truck 
over the public highways of the state, and in pursuance of 
that authority the Indiana Public Service Commission, by its 
order 11700, dated November 17, 1933, prescribed the railroad 
rates as minvma for transportation by truck. This order 
reduced truck competition in Indiana, and relieved the rail- 
roads of the necessity of reducing their rates to meet such 
competition. It also enabled them to increase such rates as 
they had reduced on that account. Witness for respondents 
admitted that it was mainly because of this situation that 
they now desire to cancel the commodity rates under consid- 
eration here, which they consider too low. Respondents take 
the position that motor-truck competition compelled them to 
establish these commodity rates, and that, since motor-truck 
competition is disappearing in Indiana, they should be per- 
mitted to cancel such rates. As no similar statute obtains in 
any of the states adjacent to Indiana, and as truck competi- 
tion is said to be much more severe in those states than in 
Indiana, respondents desire to maintain truck-competitive 
rates from, to, and between points in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
and other states adjacent to Indiana on a much lower scale 
than they here propose on Indiana traffic, both state and 
interstate.” (Italics ours.) 


The position of the carriers above stated in the Waste 
Paper Case explains why they have been engaged for years 
in framing legislation to govern their competitors, the 
motor vehicles. It behooves the shippers of the nation who 
pay the transportation charges to contact their senators and 
representatives personally, if possible; but if that is imprac- 
ticable, then by telegraph, telephone, or letter; informing 
them that they oppose the enactment of the Eastman motor- 
vehicle bill for the reasons herein stated, but favor the prac- 
ticable legislation contained in H. R. 6016, introduced by 
Representative Huddleston. 


Fourth Section Legislation 


We have dealt with this matter in previous issues of THE 
ProDUCER. Therefore it suffices here to say that Represen- 
tatives Pettengill and Dirksen have introduced in the present 
session of Congress H. R. 3263 and 3610, respectively. Either 
of these bills, if enacted into law, would repeal the “long- 
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and-short-haul” clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. Such 
action is not in the interest of those who pay the charges on 
any form of transportation This is clearly evidenced, we 
think, by the following article, written by a member of the 
staff of the San Francisco Examiner, which appeared in the 
April 18, 1935, issue of that paper: 


“In the violent controversy between railroads and steam- 
ship interests over the Pettengill bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, the shipper has become the ‘forgotten man.’ The 
shipper, however, is the most vitally affected of all concerned. 
Literally, he must ‘pay the freight’ if the measure becomes 
law. 

“The Pettengill bill provides for repeal of the ‘long-and- 
short-haul’ clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. Under 
that clause, the railroads are prohibited from charging a 
lower rate to a more distant point than to an intermediate 
point on the same commodity over the same route. 


“Many shippers still remember what happened_ before 
1910, when the ‘long-and-short-haul’ clause was passed. Goods 
shipped from New York to Salt Lake City, for instance, 
paid heavier freight rates than the same goods from New 
York to San Francisco. There is water competition between 
New York and San Francisco. The railroads whittled down 
their rates far below actual cost, in an effort to take the 
business away from the water carriers. But the shippers 
between intermediate points in the interior paid the bills. 
It was small consolation to the Salt Lake man to know that 
the charges he paid were helping finance shipments from the 
East to San Francisco, right past his door, at much lower 
rates. Interior rates were jacked up, all along the line, to 
take up the margin of loss sustained by rate slashes on the 
long hauls. 

“To correct this situation, provide equity for shippers, 
and give the American merchant marine a chance for sur- 
vival, the ‘long-and-short-haul’ clause became law. Its repeal 
would subject the interior shipper to the same discrimination 
from which he suffered in the past. Specifically, the passage 
of the Pettengill bill would open the door to the following 
abuses: 

“1. Deprive all shippers in the United States, except 
those in seaports, of the rate protection now provided under 
the ‘long-and-short-haul’ clause. Interior shippers—and that 
means shippers in California’s valleys, as well as the Middle 
West—again would be hit by burdensome freight charges. 
Intermediate rates would rise to enable the railroads to slash 
long-haul charges and undersell water competition. 

“2. Deprive all shippers of the protection derived from 
competition between railroads and steamship lines. 

“3. Place the railroads in complete control of the freight- 
rate situation. The Interstate Commerce Commission would 
lose much of its present power to prevent rate abuses with 
the repeal of the ‘long-and-short-haul’ clause. 

“4. Wreck the coastal and inter-coastal steamship lines 
by taking away their business. Eventually, therefore, even 
the long-haul shippers between water points could be expected 
to suffer. There is no reason to expect that the railroads, 
having eliminated competition, would continue long-haul rates 
at levels which meant money out of pocket. 


“Shippers of all classes, and from all points, now enjoy 
the triple protection of the ‘long-and-short-haul’ clause, effec- 
tive regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the wholesome effect of water competition. The Pettengill 
bill would destroy two of these defenses and weaken the 
third. Shippers owe it to themselves to study this measure 
and to make themselves heard in Washington.” 


The foregoing article is wholly sound. Emanating from 
one of the largest daily papers published at one of the largest 
ports on the west coast, it cannot be characterized as a preju- 
diced article against or favoring either form of transportation. 
The author has approached the subject from the standpoint 
of the shipping public which bears the transportation charges. 
Hence it is urged that the live-stock producers follow the 
admonition of the author of the above article and write to 
their representatives in Congress urging that they use their 
influence to defeat the Pettengill or any similar legislation 
which has for its purpose the repeal of section 4. 


Railroads Withdraw Provision Prohibiting Sale in Transit 


As stated at page 25 of the May Propucer, the railroads 
serving Western Trunk-line and Southwestern territories 
published a provision in certain of their agency tariffs which, 
had it become effective, would have prohibited the sale in 
transit of live stock after leaving public live-stock markets. 
The American National Live Stock Association and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, by joint petition filed in 
April of this year, requested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend such publications pending hearing and 
investigation. 'The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association and the National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion then filed a similar petition with the commission, where- 
upon the commission, in I. & S. Docket No. 4094, suspended 
the proposed provision, which otherwise would have become 
effective May 3, 1935, and assigned the matter for public 
hearing at Denver, May 27, 1935. 

The burden of the proof was upon the railroads to 
justify the proposed schedules. Being thoroughly convinced 
that the railroads would be unable to sustain this burden 
and justify their proposal even after a public hearing, this 
office asked the railroads to withdraw their publication with 
prejudice, so as to avoid the expense to all concerned incident 
to public hearing, briefs, exceptions, and oral argument. The 
railroads acquiesced in this request, and the commission, on 
May 24, canceled the hearing. This spirit of co-operation on 
the part of the railroads is commendable and is much appre- 
ciated by the live-stock producers. 


Prohibition Against Transit on Live Stock Suspended 

Upon request of the Los Angeles Live Stock Exchange, 
its members and others, and the American National Live 
Stock Association, the Interstate Commerce Commission in 








Corn Belt Feeders Will 
Visit Western Ranchmen 


The National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a live-stock tour from 
the Corn Belt to the Intermountain and 
Salt Lake ranch areas about the middle of 
August. The Intermountain Live Stock Mar- 
keting Corporation, of Denver, and the Pro- 
ducers Live Stock Marketing Association, of 
Salt Lake, will be hosts to the Corn Belt 
feeders. 


Actual ranch operations of both cattle- 
and sheep-growers will be inspected. Live 
stock will be the dominant interest of the 
group from the start to the end of the pro- 
posed ten-day trip. 


Definite dates and itinerary will be an- 
nounced next month. 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 4104, Transit on 
Live Stock in California, on May 25, 1935, suspended certain 
portions of Supplements Nos. 22 and 23 to Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company I. C. C. No. 12291, and the 
exceptions contained in original pages 13-C and 13-D; also 
the seventh revised page 18 to Southern Pacific I. C. C. No. 
4433, published to become effective May 26, 1935. 


The suspended tariff provisions, had they become effective, 
would have precluded transit on live stock at certain points 
in southern California when moving between the territory 
east of the New Mexico-Texas state line and points north 
of Mojave, California, on the Valley Line, and San Luis 
Obispo, California, on the Coast Line. 


The commission has not yet designated the time or place 
at which the hearing will be had in this proceeding. 


Drought Rates on Feeds Expire 


The railroads denied the applications of the live-stock 
producers and Philip G. Murphy, chief of the Commodities 
Purchase Section of the Department of Agriculture, for an 
extension to July 1, 1935, of the reduced rates on hay and 
certain feeds to the drought sections of western Texas, 
eastern New Mexico, western Oklahoma, western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, and south-central Nebraska. Hence such 
reduced rates expired May 31, 1935. 


THE EASTMAN BILL 


E REPRODUCE BELOW A RADIO ADDRESS DE- 

livered by Walter M. Pierce, representative in Congress 
from the Second Oregon District, on April 25. In this address 
Mr. Pierce has presented a full exposition of the “truck- 
competition” question, in which stockmen are vitally inter- 
ested. We recommend to our readers the action suggested in 
the final paragraph: write your congressmen to oppose the 
Eastman bill, S. 1629: 


“It is a curious fact that methods of transportation 
remained practically unchanged from the very dawn of his- 
tory to almost recent times. In the very shadows of the 
beginning we find boats propelled by sails, navigating the 
Mediterranean and the Nile. Early in historic times we find 
the wheel in use. Only during the last century has the world 
entered the era of mechanical methods of transporting freight, 
human beings, and news. When the seat of government was 
located on the Potomac, the clumsy stagecoach and the rid- 
ing-horse were the only methods in use for bringing to this 
national capital from the farms and villages of our country 
those privileged to visit the scene of national activities. Every 
community at the birth of this nation dreamed of having a 
ditch filled with water, called a canal, upon which boats 
could be drawn by horses or mules. Our ancestors thought 
this the modern method of transporting freight from place 
to place. 


“A hundred years ago, when Jackson was President, ven- 
turesome men were starting to lay the bands of steel that 
were destined to bind this nation together. I am just won- 
dering if those who engaged in transportation by canal or 
stagecoach did not at that time look with apprehension upon 
the coming of this new method of transportation. I wonder 
if men financially interested in those very early enterprises 
ever sought for some method by which their financial invest- 
ments could be saved from bankruptcy. As our ancestors 
progressed in their knowledge in the use of steam and the 
metals, they made possible the building of more efficient rail- 
roads, and for a time ruined canal and river transportation. 


“As time progressed, that group interested in finance, 
commerce, and industry grasped the opportunity of capital- 
izing and manipulating the aggregation of these units of 
capital that were necessary to promote, build, and synchronize 
the railroad transportation of the country. An accurate his- 
tory of the period marked by railroad development will 
chronicle shameful doings in the financial world—transactions 
which have no parallel in our story of economic development. 
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These were the deeds of men who forgot everything else as 
they struggled to gain control—a complete and ruinous con- 
trol—of the railroads. These Titans, whose power extended 
with each mile that rails advanced, exploited the land for 
the last possible penny. ‘The public be damned’ was the 
slogan under which they conducted their frenzied grabbings. 
A bond issued for every railroad tie, capitalization beyond 
all reason, with often enough little or no reference to honest 
investment or income-earning power—these were marked fea- 
tures of railroad operations. Traffic rates were then pegged 
at levels high enough to cover the cost of operating expenses 
and to pay dividends upon millions of dollars representing 
the face value of watered bonds and stocks. With the rising 
railroad rates. fixed by the monopolists in their effort to get 
money and still more money, came public rebellion against 
those rates. That rebellion finally resulted in regulation of 
the railroads by the United States government through the 
establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“Just join me for a moment to consider the word ‘regu- 
lation.’ Whenever you come upon the existence of regulation, 
you come upon the existence of control. And where you find 
control, you find one of three things: establishment of a 
monopoly, safeguarding a monopoly, or displacement of a 
monopoly by a new monopoly. I realize how often I have 
repeated the word ‘monopoly,’ but it is just as well that I 
did so, because that word denotes the very thing which is 
today the center of the great transportation controversy—a 
controversy that involves the contents of our pocketbooks. 
With the growing manufacture and use of automobiles came 
the inception and growth of the campaign for better roads. 
It was a campaign which embodied so much power, and 
which was backed by so great a display of public demand, 
that it was simply irresistible. 

“The number of men engaged in automotive transporta- 
tion equals, if it does not exceed, the number of men employed 
by the railroads. The railroads were and are a natural 
monopoly. Every firm desiring it could not have its own cars, 
and transport them over lines of steel, as the originators 
dreamed they would do a hundred years ago. The highways 
and waterways are not a natural monopoly; they are open 
to free competition. Anybody and everybody should be allowed 
to use them, by conforming to reasonable rules and regula- 
tions. Such regulations should not govern rates. 


“The main reason for the difficulties which now face the 
railroads is not the development of highway transportation. 
It is to be found in the fact that the railroads were over- 
capitalized through greed. During the period through which 
this overcapitalization has been in process they have failed to 
discard obsolete methods. The sole object of the railroads 
has been to pay big dividends to the holders of their stocks 
and bonds. In connection with that fact, it must be remem- 
bered that the railroads are controlled by the big banks. 
There are in the United States today approximately 270 rail- 
roads, all controlled by about a dozen banking grouns, among 
the leaders of which are J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

“Now, the ears of the nation’s producers, shippers, and 
consumers are filled with the loudly proclaimed doctrine that 
unregulated competition between different kinds of transpor- 
tation is as greatly to be feared by the public as unregulated 
monopoly. Chief among the prophets who are dinning this 
doctrine upon the public ear is Mr. Eastman, the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation. His name is used for the 
bill that passed the Senate last week with little consideration 
and without a roll-call. That bill (S. 1629) proposes to place 
highway transportation within a strait-jacket of regulation 
that has been designed by those who seek to regain for the 
railroads some vestige of the monopoly they once enjoyed. 
We who pay the freight wonder from what banking house 
this unique doctrine emanated. 

“Those who shout this doctrine at us would be only too 
glad if we would forget the time-proven fact that competition 
is the very life of trade. And they would be equally glad if 
they would make us forget that to competition may be traced 
every impulse and desire to improve—every impulse and 
desire that has led to the commercial and industrial develop- 
ments which have brought to the United States a distinction 
among nations. 

“Now Congress is confronted with proposed legislation 
to destroy the beneficial effects of competition by regulating 
through federal authority all common and contract motor 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce, all water transpor- 
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tation, and that which is air-borne. Legislation pending in 
Congress requires a certificate of public ‘convenience and 
necessity’ for all such carriers as I have indicated. The only 
exemptions are those individuals or firms which transport 
their own products in their own vehicles, and these operators 
are to be standardized by this same infallible Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


“Who is asking for this? It surely is not the shipper. 
He has now the choice between water, motor, and railroad 
transportaticn, depending upon his location. He surely will 
not be benefited, but most seriously harmed, by such regula- 
tion. It surely cannot be the consumer who asks this, hecause 
the natural tendency of unregulated transportation is lower- 
ing of costs, and what the consumer desires, above all other 
things, is low cost for the commodities he consumes. Surely 
it cannot be the farmer who is desiring this regulation, for 
he naturally believes in competition; neither can it be the 
ordinary truckman or busman who is working for hire. The 
vast majority of them are small operators, owning on the 
average two trucks or less. They do not want to have the 
burden of applying for a ‘certificate of public convenience 
and necessity.’ They do not wish to be obliged to start and 
stop at certain hours, at certain stations, be allowed to go 
only to certain places, and be paid a financial reward to be 
fixed in Washington. The independent truck-owner, above all 
persons, would object to such regulation, if he knew its 
ultimate effects. 

“Before going farther,‘let me clear away a misapprehen- 
sion which exists in the minds of many persons who have 
read or heard about the rising opposition to the federal reg- 
ulation of highway transportation proposed in the measure 
now before Congress. This measure, known generally as the 
Eastman bill, is not a measure which deals with the control 
of size, weight, and speed of trucks and buses, nor does it 
concern itself with the effort to see that all such vehicles are 
equipped to provide the greatest possible safety upon the 
highways. Those among my listeners who have been led to 
believe that this bill has as its purpose the increase of con- 
venience and safety on the nation’s highways should know 
that the measure is directed toward a different goal. Every- 
body who has voiced opposition to the Eastman bill advocates 
reasonable and proper regulation of motor vehicles for the 
purpose of promoting safety and convenience on the high- 
ways. Do not, therefore, allow anyone to make you think 
that the type of regulation proposed by the Eastman bill is 
anything but the type of regulation that seeks to foster a 
transportation monopoly which will increase the nation’s 
transportation bills and will unjustly take money out of our 
pockets. 

“The railroads know that enactment of this bill will have 
the effect of boosting highway transportation rates. And they 
hope that the boosting of those rates will enable them to 
regain some of the traffic they have lost, because they bled 
the traffic for all it would stand during the days when they 
had a monopoly on transportation. 


“Let us take a lock at this proposed legislation which 
would so vitally affect all of us, if it were permitted to 
become a law. The declared purpose of the bill is to ‘improve 
the relations between, and co-ordinate transportation by reg- 
ulation of motor carriers and other carriers.’ Use of the 
words ‘improve’ and ‘co-ordinate’ in this bill means simply 
that the measure’s purpose is to make the situation in motor 
transportation just like the situation in railroad transpor- 
tation. That means that highway transportation rates will 
be boosted to the same level as railroad rates. Railroads 
have to charge these rates in order to make any kind of 
profit in the face of their high interest charges, and other 
burdens, created as a result of their wild financial orgies of 
other days. Do you think, for one minute, that the railroads 
would be fighting tooth and nail for enactment of this East- 
man bill if they thought it would have any other effect than 
to raise rates? They certainly would not. 


“You can look through the text of this legislative pro- 
posal, from one end to the other, and you will not find any- 
thing that will give protection against excessive rates to users 
of highway transportation. You may be able to find some- 
thing that looks as if it might afford that protection, but if 
you study the text carefully, you will reach the conviction 
that the bill is directed toward fixing ‘minimum rates’ and 
not toward control of ‘maximum rates.’ 

“Every cotton-grower and shipper knows that rail rates 
for transporting cotton were decreased on account of truck 
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competition. Fruit- and vegetable-growers and shippers well 
know how the reasonable rates afforded by highway trans- 
portation have enabled them to keep their heads above water 
during the recent troublesome years. Every live-stock man 
knows that at least 40 per cent of the live-stock shipments 
in this country today are moving to market by highway 
transportation. 


“The National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation 
estimates that this bill, if enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President, will result in increased hauling charges to 
the dairy farmer of between $50,000,000 and $68,000,000 a 
year. 
“It would be necessary to call the roll of virtually all 
the classes of producers and shippers in the United States, 
if one were to attempt to cite those which have been aided 
in these days of economic hardship by the economies and 
facilities that highway transportation affords. This highway 
transportation has brought relief from high railroad rates. 


“Ultimate users and consumers of goods that are trans- 
ported—and that means you and me—are unable to ascertain 
what percentage of our living-cost bills must be charged to 
transportation. That fact keeps us from knowing how much 
highway transportation has meant to us in dollars and cents. 

“If the Eastman bill should be enacted, regulating com- 
mercial trucking, the next regulatory move would attack 
those of us who carry our own goods and materials in our 
own motor vehicles. 


“Tt is evident that, when the railroads have managed to 
get the commercial trucks under government regulation, they 
will have only begun their move to wipe out the honest com- 
petition which motor vehicles provide. No good citizen wants 
to see that sort of thing happen. 

“That is what is coming if the banker-controlled rail- 
roads have their way and get the Eastman bill enacted. 
Wall Street bankers, carrying on their books railroad stocks 
and bonds often listed at three times their actual value, are 
making a great effort to enact this bill. Since the World War 
non-competitive railroad rates have been increased more than 
50 per cent. Now those who speak for the railroads demand 
17 per cent additional increase, or a net income of $500,- 
000,000 more each year. The bankers want their last pound 
of flesh. Already they have been powerful enough to borrow 
from our government $450,000,000 through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and nearly $200,000,000 from the 
Public Works Administration—that custodian of sacred funds 
supposed to give work to the unemployed. 

“It is said, by those who are deeply read on this subject 
and have given it much thought, that the final solution is 
governmental ownership and operation of the railroads. If 
that time ever comes, the crime of all crimes will be com- 
mitted if these broken-down railroad lines unload on the gov- 
ernment their much-depreciated railroad securities at their 
fictitious values. 

“Mr. Eastman has said that he wishes to delay govern- 
ment ownership. If it must come, why try to stop it? It is a 
false notion that this government is going to pass out of 
this so-called ‘depression’ in a few months, or even years, and 
that prosperity is to reign as it did in the past. We are 
living in a new era. 

“Why must our country regard as sacred an investment 
in railroad securities? Six million farmers invested in lands, 
horses, and farm wagons, buggies, and harness. They have 
seen these investments cut in half by the depression. Why 
is money invested in a railroad bond any more sacred than 
the investment of a farmer in Oregon or Illinois? It is 
treated as more sacred for the reason that these holders of 
bonds are generally closer to the government and the powers 
that be than are the owners of isolated farm homes. Their 
voices, I find, are far more éffective in legislative halls. That 
is the reason they could, without any consideration, pass the 
Eastman bill through the Senate. 


“Waterways and highways should be free. Freight rates 
by water are generally about one-half of what they are by 
rail. Twelve thousand miles of railroad have been abandoned 
since 1920, and at least twice as much should be abandoned 
now. Should the people make good the losses that have come 
to those who have been unfortunate in these particular 
investments alone? We want no transportation bureaucracy 
in this land. This legislation will nullify every sound and 
accepted navigation policy, and it will make transportation 
excessively expensive, which will seriously affect any return 
of prosperity to the masses. 





“The entire automobile industry pays $1,250,000,000 in 
taxes, and the trucking industry pays $325,000,000 of this 
amount. The average commercial truck engaged in interstate 
hauling today pays $1,875 in taxes and licenses annually, 
which nearly equals the original cost of the truck. In face 
of such a contribution to the public treasury, why regulate 
them out of existence for the benefit of New York bankers? 

“On the Great Lakes, from Lake Erie ports to Lake 
Superior ports, a distance of 800 miles, the freight rate on 
coal is from 30 to 40 cents a ton. The railroad rate is $3. 
The railroad freight rate from Pittsburgh to Memphis on 
iron is $11.50 a ton; by water it is $4.50. Does anyone believe 
that, if the bankers can succeed in putting over these bills, 
such water rates will be allowed to stand? 

“The farmers of the Northwest are paying in freight 
rates three times as much as is paid by the wheat-farmers 
for similar distances in the Mississippi Valley, where there 
is water competition. The price demanded by the New York 
or Wall Street banker is too heavy for this government to 
pay. It means the further impoverishment of the country 
for the benefit of the favored few; it means that one more 
link will be forged in the chain of slavery with which that 
group has bound us. 

“The bill regulating trucks has already passed the Sen- 
ate, almost without any consideration. The Senate devotes 
hours and days to discussion of the most trivial subjects, but 
the regulation of the trucks and motor buses, which will 
affect not only the many employed in their operation, but 
also many millions of patrons, drew from that august body 
only the most casual consideration. The bill is now before 
the House. 

“You, whose pocketbooks would be affected if the East- 
man bill were to be enacted, are in a position tonight to do 
something that will mean much to you. Your representative 
in Congress is being flooded by telegrams and letters inspired 
by the bankers and the railroads, calling upon him to help 
put the Eastman bill on the law-books of the nation. 

“Your representative knows there is another side to this 
whole affair, and he would like to know yvg@iat you think 
about it. 

“Help your congressman to fight this battle by telezgraph- 
ing or writing him, telling him you want him to use every 
means at his command to stop the Eastman bill from becom- 
ing the law of this land. With evidence of your support of 
his action, your congressman will let members of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, before which 
the bill is now pending, know that the people do not want a 
law that will make it necessary for interstate truck operators 
to apply to Washington for a ‘certificate of public convenience 
and necessity’ before they may operate. Farmers, truck 
operators, stockmen, business men, write your congressman 
to oppose the Eastman bill, S. 1629. Act for your own sake, 
~~ the interests of 95 per cent of the people, before it is 
oo late.” 


RAIL FINANCES TO BE PROBED 


N INQUIRY INTO QUESTIONABLE RAILROAD FI- 
A nancing by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
with aid of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 
authorized in a resolution recently passed by the Senate. 
Although the inquiry will begin at once, dates for hearings 
have not yet been set. The resolution provides for an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to conduct the investigation. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado 


R. P. Lamont, Jr.. Owner 
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WHO GETS THE SUBSIDY? 


HE FOLLOWING EDITORIAL, REPRINTED FROM 

the May 30 issue of the Spokesman Review, published in 
Spokane, Washington, turns the tables on railroad propa- 
ganda about subsidy: 

“Railroad propagandists incorrectly state that their 
competitors—ships in the intercoastal trade through the 
Panama Canal and motor carriers on the highways—are 
subsidized, and therefore rail carriers are not given a square 
deal. It is the other way around. Ships in the coastal and 
intercoastal service do not receive a dollar of subsidy from 
the government. American ships passing through the canal 


_ required to pay the same tolls that are charged foreign 
ships. 


“Neither is it true that motor carriers have free use of 
public highways, built by general taxation, and paid for in 
large part by the railroads. The highways are not con- 
structed and maintained by general taxation. Their con- 
struction and upkeep come from special taxes, collected from 
motor carriers—gasoline taxes, license taxes, drivers’ license 
taxes. 


“On the other hand, the transcontinental railroads have 
been the recipients of stupendous subsidies. Most of them 
were given gigantic land grants and free rights-of-way. In 
the building of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
the government went so far as ‘to guarantee payment of 
their bonds. 


“Construction of the Northern Pacific was subsidized 
with an imperial grant of millions of acres on both sides of 
the line, from St. Paul to Puget Sound. While the Great 
Northern was not given a land grant for its extension from 
the Dakotas to the Pacific, it was given free right-of-way 
through Spokane and other western towns and cities.” 


APRIL TRADE BALANCE UNFAVORABLE 


HE NATION’S FOREIGN TRADE TOOK A TURN 

for the worse in April, according to reports of the 
Department of Commerce, by developing an unfavorable bal- 
ance to the extent of $6,217,000. 

Exports in April were $164,350,000, compared with 
$184,603,000 in March, and $179,427,000 in April, 1934. Im- 
ports were $170,567,000 in April, compared with $177,275,000 
in March, and $146,523,000 in April, 1934. Taking the first 
four months of the year as a whole, the United States still 
maintains a favorable balance. 


SPRING-WHEAT ACREAGE ENLARGED 


PRING-WHEAT ACREAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
S it is expected, will show a considerable increase over that 
harvested last year, when there was heavy abandonment due 
to drought. The May 1 condition of winter wheat indicated 
a production of about 432,000,000 bushels, which, together 
with average yields on the intended spring-wheat acreage, 
would point to a total wheat crop of about 650,000,000 
bushels. Normal domestic utilization is about 625,000,000 
bushels. 

Total wheat stocks in the United States on April 1 were 
294,000,000 bushels. Allowing for probable disappearance 
during the remainder of this season, a carry-over of from 
150,000,000 to 170,000,000 bushels is indicated for July 1, 1935, 
compared with normal year-end stocks of about 125,000,000 
bushels. 


Argentina Creates Meat-Producers’ Corporation 


A corporation of meat-producers, with a capital of 
$9,000,000, subscribed by cattle-raisers, has been created by 
the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Horses in Great Britain 


Excluding thoroughbreds, which increased from 16,990 in 
1924 to 17,423 in 1934, the number of horses in Great Britain 
during this period has dropped from 1.875,215 to 1,246,084, 
or 33.5 per cent. 


Poland on Lard Export Basis 


Within the past few years Poland has become inde- 
pendent of the importation of lard from America and has 
been capable, not only of taking care of its needs at home, 
but also of shipping some lard to England. 


Ecuador’s Lard Market 


Hog lard is one of the largest import items in Ecuador. 
In normal times, the average annual importation of that 
commodity is approximately 5,000,000 pounds. The United 
States supplies the great bulk of this importation. 


Japanese Takings of American Cotton Reduced 


Imports of American cotton into Japan during March 
amounted to 93,097 bales, representing a decline of 54 per 
cent compared with February, and practically the same 
decline (53.4 per cent) compared with March, 1934. 


Meat Destruction in the Netherlands 


The Hog Central of the Netherlands has offered to 
release 40,000 carcasses from its holdings in cold storage, to 
be converted into lard for export. This would represent 
destruction of some 1,500 tons of pork, at a heavy loss. 


German Government to Help Live-Stock Industry 


The Minister of Finance in Germany has been authorized 
to allot 8,000,000 marks ($3,200,000) for promotion of sheep- 
breeding and wool production. He also has authority to make 
available 30,000,000 marks ($12,000,000) for the regulation 
of marketing of live stock and live-stock products. 


German Neutral-Lard Subsidy 


It is estimated that the subsidies expended by the Ger- 
man government in 1933 and 1934 to promote the manufac- 
ture of neutral lard by a solvent process will have cost the 
government between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 reichsmarks 
by the time all the lard produced in this manner shall have 
been disposed of. 


Mexico Retains Her Cattle Hides 


Formerly practically all cattle hides from Chihuahua 
were exported to the United States; but, with the develop- 
ment of the shoe-manufacturing industry in Mexico during 
recent years, the 54,000 hides taken annually from cattle in 
that state are now made into leather to supply an increasing 
domestic demand for that commodity. 


Southern Rhodesia Guarantees Export Beef Prices 


Prices to be paid by the principal company exporting 
chilled beef from Southern Rhodesia will be guaranteed by 
the Rhodesian government for a period of sixteen months. 
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An average price of $5.80 a hundred pounds, dressed weight, 
has been pledged. The average price last year was $5.43. 
The guarantee represents a subsidy of about $22 a carcass. 


Cuba Establishes Maximum Beef-Cattle Price 
A recent law in Cuba establishes a maximum price of 
342 cents a pound for cattle on the hoof at shipping point. 
The maximum price at which slaughter-houses and agents 
may sell meat to establishments and retailers is fixed at 
16 cents per kilogram. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF LIVE STOCK 
AND MEATS 


VERAGE LIVE WEIGHT, DRESSING YIELDS, AND 
condemnations of live stock, and apparent consumption, 
exports, and imports of meat and lard, for the month of March, 
1935, compared with March, 1934, and the five-year March 
average, are given as below by the Live Stock, Meats, and 
Wool Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


March, March, Five-Year 
1934 


1935 Average 
Number slaughtered (thousands 
of head): 
I aia ipsa ah aaah 690 771 654 
a a se 473 534 431 
I  siisichatiaasaletinsipaisedisncinssdciccdasendiniel 2,158 3,039 3,444 
errr renentene 1,374 1,242 1,353 
Average live weight (pounds): 
SI scccordisissctstasducsciepetandabieranecnabiie 915.10 952.70 954.67 
AE isintipastssicaiccsnicsnnbibibiecRaisiacuiiealcc 171.85 167.60 161.69 
I saci ceiate hat tai secedadeiniadecdn ote 218.87 222.58 229.04 
Sheep and lambs.......................... 89.23 89.08 88.47 
Average cost to packers (dollars 
per 100 pounds): 
IE indeed sesciessistbtehinssisbnctesseninislosuhnla 7.16 4.51 6.01 
I hosts colitrdcipsncntsaceamrenbentaialanclbaings 7.22 5.23 6.69 
ME csiidieilaiiiieietiecicknciceteladacesuhisiaie 9.03 4.22 5.94 
Sheep and lambs.......................... 7.96 8.78 7.71 
Dressing yields (per 100 pounds 
live weight): 
I oii natch ch asaencindais 52.55 55.35 55.53 
I lia calc 57.67 57.77 58.13 
BI silts Ritts athidtens cases icibcicdalatacl 74.63 75.51 75.36 
Sheep and lambs.......................... 45.87 46.22 46.16 
I iccischtlebateeiaihce abies pieastlgtialibiainiai 11.82 14.78 15.48 
Condemnations (number of head): 
MIN ciidailtbsadeineiads tu uaseocipaiaialnassd 7,082 6,696 4,681 
CN rs a 2,482 2,370 1,700 
i aaa cr iil ates 7,586 10,387 10,291 
Sheep and lambs.......................... 1,544 1,322 1,271 
Apparent per-capita consumption 
of federally inspected meats 
(pounds) :* 
Rey GR UO oo 3.11 3.67 3.14 
RRNA INNA RD 2.97 4,25 4.46 
Lamb and -‘mutton....................... 0.44 0.41 0.44 
TEE eusireciceadonindichabtacdeantiieubaiels 6.52 8.33 8.04 
DN ates icstiitelicicectascanssihebeisacleaacaibs 0.39 0.49 0.54 
Exports (thousands of pounds): 
ROG UN WOUNN iis cscciisonccensscnes 1,285 2,670 1,516 
Lamb and mutton................ Soiitss 105 86 55 
i, eer eee 1,220 2,678 1,319 
CI litical antnicincinseininitenniois 6,318 8,400 12,552 
CAUTION I isis esbiconeaptacce 1,046 1,190 1,079 
aie initciescbiitici 8,584 12,269 14,949 
SRUUAI  a S inas  eir 286 386 349 
Sausage ingredients .................... 188 et a 
MN icapaalicctasepeidsensbcSlanicandalniasitaiatiahasion 10,781 39,845 51,755 
Imports (thousands of pounds): 
Ee SERIE WORN acini 8,748 3,105 3,018 
Ma ciicestina seins scatceihaiinsccia sities 53 165 418 


Lamb and mutton.........................- 3 1 21 


*1935 figures preliminary 
































@ FOR THOSE who prefer the 
convenience of smaller dosage, 
Cutter research workers have 
perfected anew ONE c.c. Dose 
Blacklegol Concentrate con- 
taining all the immunizing prop- 
erties of the full 5 c. c. dose of 
Blacklegol ...the most potent 
blackleg vaccine ever produced. 


Blacklegol 


EITHER TYPE 


10c Per Dose 


Less in Quantities 


@ IF your veterinarian, associ- 
ation or dealer cannot supply 
you with CUTTER Blacklegol 
write direct for quantity prices. 


Not a single calf has died of Blackleg follow- 
ing immunization with Blacklegol...a state- 
ment which cannot truthfully be made about 
any other type of blackleg vaccine. 


The Record! 


WHEN Blacklegol was placed on the market 
we knew, from our extensive field and lab- 
oratory tests, that we had a product far supe- 
rior to any blackleg vaccine heretofore 
produced...that here, at last, was a product 
which could be definitely recommended for 
one dose immunization of suckling calves! 


Naturally, such recommendations by an old, 
established, conservative laboratory made 
Blacklegol the most feared (by competitors) 
and consequently the worst “knocked” vac- 
cine ever marketed. « The word went out to 
“kill Blacklegol:’ Prices were reduced, new 
claims were made for old products and such 
phrases as “experimenting at the expense of 
the stockman” were bandied about. 


For the answer, look at the record: old prod- 
ucts couldn't stand up under new claims... 
and of the hundreds of thousands of calves 
immunized with Blacklegol not one died of 
Blackleg! 


Je CUTTE Ris, 


Established 1897 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
er 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Branch Offices and Depot Stocks: 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, 
El-Paso, New Orleans, Regina, Calgary 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1935. 


ERVOUS AS A RABBIT’S NOSE—WHICH IS NOT 

an original expression—aptly describes the present cat- 
tle market. Any high-flying bourse, regardless of the com- 
modity, invariably collides with a snag, eventually if not 
sooner, and that is what happened to this arm of agrarian 
population late in May. Skepticism as to the legitimacy of 
crest values was general; consequently the break elicited no 
surprise, although the source of vicissitude did. New York 
was mainly responsible for the blow-out, by launching a con- 
sumers’ strike. Slaughter-houses and kosher butcher shops 
were picketed during the last week of May, hundreds of retail- 
ers closing, as the alternative was sabotage. The last Mon- 
day of the month found the Chicago market full of New York 
steers without an audible bid, checking loading in the coun- 
try; otherwise a veritable debacle would have occurred. 


Top Cattle Encounter Sales Resistance 


Previously the market had been somewhat “jittery” in 
its higher brackets. The product of steers selling in the $14 
to $16 range encountered stiff sales resistance on reaching 
distributive channels, accumulating in coolers. Beef salesmen 
found a reasonably active market for carcasses wholesaling 
from $18 down, but above $20 the bars were put up. Top 
cattle dropped precipitously from $16.25, until on the last 
round in May a $14 quotation was doubtful, $13 to $13.50 
taking bullocks good enough for any trade. Lower-cost 
steers did not suffer more than 50 to 75 cents per cwt. 
meanwhile. In fact, two-way types, enjoying feeder compe- 
tition, were immune. Anything “cheap” got action, low-cost 
heifers selling from $8 down, cows from $7 down, and scrub 
steers vending at anywhere from $5.50 to $9.50 per cwt., 
getting into the prize-package category. 


Consumers Turn to Cheaper Meats 


All this was convincing that beef-eaters, or the great 
majority, are in economical mood. Venders of high-grade 
meat, usually carrying a carload of carcasses in packers’ 
coolers for ripening purposes, reduced that operation to a 
few bullocks. Late in May, cattle put on the hang-rail at 
a cost ranging from $14 to $15.50 per cwt. were still unsold. 
Hotels and restaurants usually purveying choice steaks elim- 
inated this item from menu cards. One dizzy-price hotel on 
State Street, Chicago, erased beef from its regular $2.50 din- 
ner, making an added charge of $1 when steak was included. 
Waiters were instructed to push other meats—poultry and 
fish—an argument that had weight when price was reck- 
oned with. A few sales at $16 to $16.25 were heralded far 
and wide, creating an impression that all cattle were selling 
around, or slightly below, that level, retailers presuming on 
consumer credulity to tax the trade all it would bear. 


Medium and Low-Cost Steers Have Inning 


Beef cut from medium and low-cost steers had a de- 
cided advantage in this emergency. “Something cheap” 
was the popular slogan with killers, distributors, and con- 
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sumers. The viscera—or “drop,” as they are technically 
known—-acquired value out of all proportion to choice cuts. 
Killers ne longer protested that coarse cuts were difficult to 
move, as plates, briskets, and rounds became popular. 
Hearts, livers, lungs, lips, tails, and such scraps of lean 
meat as the internal economy of a bovine yielded, went on 
the retailer’s counter with the same celerity with which a 
plate of hot biscuits disappears when placed before a thresh- 
ing-machine crew. Heifers and cows were sent over the 
stock-yard scales long before steer-buyers began their daily 
task, and the lower they could be priced, the quicker they 
were picked out of the crop. 


Retailers Balk at $20 Level 


At retail, certain parts of the carcass realized 250 to 
300 per cent more than at the corresponding period of 1934. 
At that time $8.50 to $11.50 per cwt. bought the bulk of 
dressed-beef carcasses in Chicago and $10 to $12 in New 
York. On this occasion, Chicago went on a $12 to $18.50 
basis; New York, $13 to $19. Within these ranges, carcass 
beef could be moved; but whenever $20 or better was asked, 
buyers closed their mouths in proverbial clam fashion. Cow 


product wholesaled at prices 100 to 125 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 


Late May Market Extremely Sensitive 


All through this period the market was as sensitive as 
a seismograph. Prices fluctuated 25 to 50 cents per cwt. 
overnight. On the last market in May, or during the New 
York strike period, shippers bought $12 to $13.50 steers— 
the best on the market at that time—at 50 to 75 cents per 
cwt. more than their best bids on the previous session. Feed- 
ers jockeyed with the buying side by refusing to load on 
breaks; but, fortunately, no freak, price-smashing runs 
developed. Declines in the case of high-cost cattle merely 
reflected contracted demand for the product. 


Feeders Afflicted With “Owner Blindness” 


Possibly a $16 to $16.25 trade was never justified, 
although merely a few specialty loads realized such money. 
Feeders who considered their property equally meritorious 
protested loudly when under the necessity of taking $1 to 
$1.50 less. That peculiar mental affliction known as “owner 
blindness” was responsible for this attitude in many instances, 
but the discrepancy was illogically great. The “drop,” 
including the hide, from a $16 steer is worth no more than 
that of a $13 bullock. Coarse meat of the former sells on 
a parity with such meat from cattle costing $2 less, which 
means that the killer must get his money out of ribs, loins, 
chucks, and rounds. 


Buyers Instructed to Buy at Any Price 


When the first $16.25 sale was made, Davey Deegan 
telephoned “old man” Kornblume at Brooklyn early in the 
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morning, telling him that the Atterbury, Nebraska, cattle 
were on the market. “Get ’em!” enjoined Kornblume. 
“What price?” asked Deegan. “Get the cattle!” came his 
instruction. A previous bid of $16 forced him to put on 25 
cents, but he claimed the property. Asked subsequently as 
to the why and wherefore, he replied: ‘Until ‘damphool’ 
buyers change their tactics, the same thing will be repeated.” 


Later Advances Predicted 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the trade has a 
hunch that other high spots on choice steers are scheduled 
for the summer and fall period. A certain head buyer 
explained his failure to attend the Montana meeting by stat- 
ing that a break impended and, as his job was to pull off 
the event, necessity held him at the market. That week the 
price-list cracked. The same buyer, talking in confidence, 
expressed the opinion that prices would “go back.” Cer- 
tainly Packingtown, strenuously resisting every advance and 
constantly on the alert to detect soft spots, is not kidding 
itself, seeing nothing on the horizon but continued high 
prices—and current prices are admittedly high. Even feed- 
ers candidly acknowledge this fact. 


Price Supported by Scarcity of Heavy Beef 


Scarcity of heavy steers constitutes one of the stoutest 
props under the price-list. This scarcity puts them in pos- 
session of such premiums as the market affords, as long 
yearlings in the 1,050- to 1,100-pound class are not far from 
the peak. And, as the season advances, choice heavy steers 
adapted to New York kosher trade will be scarcer, the old 
crop having been all but exhausted and the new crop of beef, 
in feeders’ hands but scheduled to move at an early date, 
carrying a large percentage of yearlings and light steers, 
such as are now selling in the $10 to $12 range, convertible 
into popular-weight and popular-price beef. 


Several Factors Figure in May Hog Prices 


3ragging in AAA circles about the percentage of increase 
in May hog prices over the corresponding month of 1934 
ignores several factors, including diminished production and 
disparity between cattle and hog values. While cattle 
advanced $2 per cwt., hogs declined $1. The break set in 
early in March and continued until the middle of May, when 
the previous decline of about $1 per cwt. was repaired, with 
25 cents to boot; but toward the end of the month weakness 
again developed. Processors resisted the advance all the way 
up, and checked it effectively when average cost flirted with 
$10. On the break, the Chicago top dropped from $9.90 to 
$8.75; on the subsequent upturn it reached $10.20. Slaughter 
was sharply reduced as the tail end of the winter crop 
reported. Packing sows were scarce, as the country is con- 
serving breeding stock, and few pigs reported at the market, 
advertising light fall farrowing, as the rank and file of corn- 
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heg signers secured their full allotment last spring, many 
exceeding their limit. Receipts at the major markets were 
frequently 30 to 40 per cent of those on the corresponding 
day last year, rarely exceeding 50 per cent. This put the 
country on short pork rations, retailers reducing orders for 
fresh meat to the lowest possible limit, incidentally pushing 
beef, veal, fish, and poultry. When May 1 stocks of cured 
meats are announced, sharp shrinkage is certain, although 
smoked product has also met sales resistance. Stocks will be 
cleaned up early, and, if the summer run of hogs proves to 
be as light as expected, prices should make substantial gains, 
although whenever pork loins wholesale at 20 to 25 cents per 
pound, retailers cut orders in two. The spring pig crop will 
be short, owing to unseasonal weather, which has been respon- 
sible for serious mortality in many sections of the Corn Belt. 


Losses on May Lambs Caused by Large California Crop 


California’s huge and unprecedented crop of spring lambs 
was responsible for such tribulation as the May market devel- 
oped, inflicting severe loss on owners of the tail end of win- 
ter-fed stock. Packers controlled a large percentage of the 
Pacific-coast delegation, having contracted heavily early in 
the season, incidentally displaying poor investment judgment. 
Colorados were barely out of the way when the California 
procession swelled, setting prices back 50 to 75 cents per cwt., 
late Colorados losing $1 to $1.50 per head. At the high time 
early in May, California springers sold up to $9.50 at Chi- 
cago; old-crop wools, up to $9.60; and old-crop clippers, at 
$8.60. By the end of the month, $9.85 stopped springers, old- 
crop wools could not beat $9, and $8 took choice shorn stock. 
Fat sheep broke $1 per ewt., ewes selling at anywhere from 
$2.50 to $4 with the wool off. A somewhat spectacular 
advance in wool was not even faintly reflected in lamb cir- 
cles. At the inception of June the Colorado crop was prac- 
tically in, the California movement was rapidly subsiding, 
the Corn Belt had shot its wad, and southern lambs, delayed 
by a backward spring, were getting into action, indicating 
short June slaughter. With the heavy gob from California 
out of the way, prices should pick up, as the spring glut of 
dairy calves is due to disappear, and veal is a strenuous com- 
petitor of lamb. The trade received a surprise late in May 
when Indiana cut loose a regiment of old-crop fed lambs, fed 
under contract and held in expectation of a high late mar- 
ket—a rainbow that, failing to materialize, also fooled some 
Colorado feeders. 


HIDE MARKET LIVELIER 


J. E. P. 


TEADILY DIMINISHING TAKE-OFF HAS PUT LIFE 
S into the hide market, which blows hot and cold. Packers 
are standing pat, refusing to make concessions, and are well 
sold up. The only sign of weakness was in the futures mar- 
ket, subsequent to the NRA ruling, when 45 points were lost. 

Leather trade shows expanding volume. Stocks in tan- 
ners’ hands have been reduced, and they are constantly in the 
market for replenishment. Some of the larger operators, 
scenting further appreciation, have covered ahead of current 
needs. A broad market for cut sales has developed, harness 
leather moving in steady volume. There is also a healthy 
demand for belting material. 

Heavy native steer hides are selling at 13 cents, Chicago; 
light natives, at 10 cents; which indicates the range. The 
“Big Four” sold a large volume of heavy natives late in May 
at 13 cents; butt-branded steers, at 13; Colorado steers, at 
12%; and branded cows, at 9%. Most of these hides were 
April and May salting. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of April, 1935, as compared 
with April, 1934, and for the four months ending April, 1935 
and 1934: 


















































RECEIPTS 
April Four eo Ending 
-4985—~Ct«<‘“O}S”*é«d 1935 | 1934 - 
Cattie*........... 1,056,512 1,053,441 | 4,287,600%| 4,125,761 
Carves: .....2.:.. 573,348 538,285 | 2,082,250t| 2,026,245 
Sets 1,650,117 | 2,674,196 | 7,516,404 12,115,075 
Sheep... 2,105,640 | 1,837,709 | 7,179,368 | 6,683,852 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
April Four ee Ending 
1985] s«i984 1935 | 1934 i 
Cattie*........... 404,162 | 372,166 1,639,692 | 1,423,962 
Calves... 182,916 145,880 642,980 567,418 
WO os: 505,667 781,427 | 2,368,717 | 3,675,808 
SC 885,768 871,884 | 3,055,061 2,739,024 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
diged Four Months Ending 
April April 
1935 4934—Cté«‘dL(C(<«‘éi | 4934 
Gattie®......... 176,379 124,313 674,114 471,658 
Calves:..c:..::::.. 42,595 23,096 127,566 | 101,061 
RN Fe 5 29,854 28,298 117,404 | 140,950 
PRR sy. 88,085 135,346 510,514 | 405,948 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 








Four Months Ending 











April April 
1985] s«1984 1985] 1984 
COUMO ice! 683,265 749,180 2,838,513 3,084,418 
CIV oot 511,493 525,560 1,846,598 1,968,060 
FRO eck sivscerss 2,177,485 3,411,393 9,791,621 | 15,274,776 
SMEOD  wetscessses 1,482,775 | 1,163,899 5,938,467 | 4,972,112 
*Exclusive of calves. yIncluding stockers and feeders. 
tIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. 


MARKET GOSSIP 
J. E. P. 


PORADIC MEAT-BOYCOTT OUTBREAKS ARE SYMP- 

tomatic of consumer psychology. So far New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Los Angeles have held the spotlight with such 
demonstrations, which have received undue publicity at the 
hands of delirious newspaper reporters. This has had the effect 
of generating resentment at the new scale of meat prices ne- 
cessitated by diminished production and advancing cost of live 
stock, with the exception of ovine product. Possibly the Com- 
munistic element was influential in promoting the New York 
outbreak, which was confined to kosher distribution. Inflam- 
matory literature of the handbill type was circulated by the 
ream, meat markets picketed, and slaughter suspended, kicking 
back on beef-growers as the kosher cattle market at Chicago 
ceased to function, values of such bullocks breaking $2 per cwt. 
within a few days. Such manifestations, obviously futile, are 
calculated to injure the whole industry, as consumer resent- 
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ment, once aroused, is difficult to allay. Injudicious official 
prognosis of still further appreciation in meat cost was ill- 
timed, merely aggravating the situation. Mass-psychology, 
once created, changes only with time. Venders of competing 
foods have taken full advantage of the opportunity, urging 
consumers to buy poultry, dairy products, fish, and even frog 
legs. Dan Roper, Secretary of Commerce, figured as champion 
of the fish industry by urging the public to include more sea- 
food in the national diet. 


Real Reason for Pork Scarcity 

Searcity of pork, giving beef extra play, has seriously 
aggravated meat scarcity. Had purchasing power been main- 
tained at pre-depression strength, agitation would have been 
less pronounced. Pork, reputed to be the poor man’s meat, 
became unavailable to many consumers in the industrial sphere, 
as production shrank 50 to 60 per cent from normal. Indig- 
nant editors unanimously attributed such scarcity to govern- 
ment destruction of 6,000,000 pigs in 1933, ignoring drought 
influence, as 1933 events had nothing to do with current pro- 
duction. Only about 200,000 sows were killed at that time— 
the majority non-breeders; the fact being that sow liquidation 
in 1934, consequent on drought, was the major curtailment 
influence. Hogs were below a corn parity, sending millions 
of pigs to the butcher, thus reducing tonnage this year. When 
this outcome became evident, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s curtailment program should have been aban- 
doned, temporarily at least, but the scheme lacked flexibility. 
As it was, a multitude of pigs in territory where feed to 
mature them was in ample supply were knocked in the head, 
to reduce individual holdings to contract allotment require- 
ments. And another thing: A majority of contract-signers 
farrowed their full allotment in the spring of 1934, reducing 
fall farrowing to the lowest volume in trade history. Not 
the 6,000,000 pigs destroyed in 1933, but those annihilated 
in 1934, together with the reduced fall farrowing, created pork 
scarcity. 


Non-Signing Hog-Raisers Rehabilitating Breeding Herds 


At present the Corn Belt is engaged in rehabilitating por- 
cine breeding herds. Thousands of farmers not on the sign-up 
rolls are adopting this policy. Few old sows are going to the 
butcher, and a multitude of spring-farrowed female pigs will 
be retained on farms. It is axiomatic that female pigs can 
have litters when twelve months old, and that time must 
elapse before any supply accretion will be possible. The real 
pork situation has yet to develop, and it will come at the time 
when fall-farrowed pigs augment supply. One result, not gen- 
erally sensed, is that the pork-eating Cotton Belt is planning 
to raise its own meat, threatening at least partial closure of 
that outlet to northern-grown product. Exemption of farm 
slaughter from the processing tax is diverting large quanti- 
ties of pork from regular distributive channels, packers mak- 
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ing complaint that bootlegging has seriously interfered with 
their volume. Retailers, resentful of taxes on meat, are doing 
the smallest volume of pork sales possible, on the theory that, 
if pork continues on a taxed basis, other meats will be 
enmeshed. If “planned production” had the merit that its 
backers assert, restriction would be raised to meet this 
emergency. 


Light Cattle Constitute Bulk of Feed-Lot Replacement 


Interest in cattle is running high in feeding circles. Much 
ado is made of an increase in feed-lot replacement, but the 
comparison is made with the corresponding period of 1934 
when feeders, discouraged by drought and low fat-cattle prices, 
were liquidating. Official figures on the stock-cattle movement 
trom the four major markets—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Paul—during the first four months of 1935 show that 
only 161,286 head went to the country, compared with 128,907 
during the same period of 1934. The May movement from the 
same markets aggregated 29,886, against 28,950 last year, and 
toward the end of that month stock-cattle sales were sharply 
curtailed for two reasons: buyers were skeptical of prices, and 
the necessary cattle were not available. One day late in May 
a consignment of 1,800 Texas calves and yearlings reached 
Chicago, to be greeted by several hundred buyers. The entire 
package sold in a few minutes at prices ranging from $8.50 
to $10 per cwt., and, even though many prospective buyers 
balked at prices, treble the number could have been disposed 
of without shading values. Feeders have been able to get few 
two-way or fleshy steers, paying $10.50 to $11 occasionally, as 
killers have invariably been at their elbows to raise their bids 
promptly. The great bulk of the January-to-May purchase was 
light cattle that will not figure in summer beef supply. 


Packers Maintain Bullish Attitude on Cattle 

Packingtown opinion is decidedly bullish with respect to 
cattle. An affiliate of one of the major concerns has recently 
acquired some 16,000 Mexican yearlings, sending them to Cali- 
fornia for summer grazing. These little cattle will be put on 
teed next fall at points most advantageous for the finishing 
operation. Grazing cost is 75 cents per month per head; the 
purchase price was P.T., but is understood to have been $8.50 
to $9, including duty. Packingtown “dope” is far from infal- 
lible, but this transaction indicates opinion in that quarter. 
Skepticism concerning the future of the fat-cattle market, 
however, was grounded by the May slump, which convinced 
many feeders that recent prices were out of line with consumer 
purchasing power, and that replacement on the present basis 
involves the element of risk. The period of feeder margins— 
ranging from $5 to $10 per cwt.—is passing, possibly never to 
return, as strategic advantage has shifted from feeder to 
breeder. If reasonable assurance of maintenance of present 
fat-cattle prices existed, feeders would go the pace, as pur- 
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chase-money loans are available in unlimited amounts. In fact, 
bankers are sleuthing for loans. The in-and-out element, 
responsible for the 1934 cattle-trade debacle, manifests a dis- 
position to buy a new stack of chips and sit in at a game that 
has for its chief fascination an uncertain draw. 


Feeders Object to High Corn Prices 


Corn is still high, at least to the feeder. In many localities 
the visible supply is sealed and beyond the beef-makers’ reach. 
The government corn-loan plan may be a boon to grain-grow- 
ers; to feeders dependent on purchased supplies it is obnoxious. 
Inability to buy neighboring corn has necessitated sacrifice of 
many thousand half-finished steers that otherwise would not 
have gone to the beef-rail for another sixty days. The whole 
corn-feeding area is going into the summer season with the 
shortest complement of “ready” cattle in many a long day, 
even the new crop of yearlings reporting in deficient flesh. A 
large number of light steers are on grass, making cheap gains 
preparatory to munching new corn when snapping time comes 
around next September, but midsummer beef supply will be 
short, although augmentation in the shape of reactor dairy 
cows is inevitable. Between Bang’s disease and tuberculosis 
eradication with government funds, dairy herds east of the 
Missouri River will be drastically culled during the ensuing 
six months, as no more federal money will be available for the 
purpose after this year. Owing to the economical mood of 
consumers, this product will enjoy a broad outlet, the best 
cuts going into the retailer’s show-case, and the residue to the 
meat-grinder, which has become an important factor in retail 
trade. 


Normal Corn Crop and Abundant Fall Pasture Likely 


Excessive moisture has hampered corn-planting. On the 
other hand, the same condition has repressed chinch-bug devel- 
opment. Weather permitting, a large corn acreage will be 
planted, and on the outcome will depend fall stock-cattle 
demand. Consequent on the drought, a huge replacement task 
confronts the Corn Belt. Pastures are lush and sparsely ten- 
anted, insuring a wealth of fall feed. As the western calf crop 
is short, substantially higher prices than in recent years are 
assured. Disappearance of aged cows in the western breeding 
area will necessitate retention of heifer calves and yearlings. 
The penalty for adopting any other policy will be elimination 
trom the business. A disposition to install small breeding 
herds on pastoral acreage in the Mississippi Valley is in evi- 
dence, but it will not go far, as the average Corn Belter is by 
nature a feeder, with a penchant for frequent turn-overs, and 
a glutton for punishment. Those who put cattle in last fall 
have made more money than ever before in the history of the 
business; those who passed up that opportunity are nursing 
red-eyed regret and getting ready to buy cattle. Assured a 
corn crop next fall, the in-and-outer will be in the stocker 
market with both feet. Present indications point to at least a 
normal corn crop, plus abundance of fall pasture, and, also 
plus, more winter roughage than can be fed up without an 
army of cattle to do the job. 


Iowa to Require Tuberculin Test for Shipped-in Cattle 


Formal notice has been served on western cattlemen by 
Dr. H. A. Seidell, Iowa’s state animal husbandry chief, of 
intention to put into effect, not later than January 1, 1936, a 
regulation requiring tuberculin-testing of all cattle, including 
steers, shipped into that state for feeding or grazing purposes, 
unless the origin is a clean herd in a modified accredited area; 
a possibility existing that such a regulation may be put into 
effect prior to that date, applying to certain states where 
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known heavy infection exists. In a letter addressed to Dr. J. S. 
Anderson, of Nebraska, he says: 

“The reason why this regulation is not already in effect 
is that it is our intention to give western states the full advan- 
tage of the current year to have cattle tested so that they may 
be placed on the modified accredited list, thus taking advantage 
of the money allotted by the federal government through the 
Jones-Connally bill for this work, which will be available only 
during the year 1935. The federal government and the State 
of Iowa have spent approximately $10,000,000 to eradicate 
tuberculosis, expecting to have the entire state in the accred- 
ited area by January 1, 1936. This being the case, it will be 
necessary to see that Iowa is maintained as such, explaining 
why we must insist that cattle shipped into the state for feed- 
ing, as well as dairy or breeding, purposes are free from 
tuberculosis.” 

As other Corn Belt states contemplate similar action, com- 
pliance will be imperative. 


Sausage Being Popularized 


Efforts to make American meat-eaters sausage-minded 
have been facilitated by advancing cost of animal foods. Eng- 
land has taunted Germany with being a nation of sausage- 
eaters; the French, with frog appetites. Recently the National 
Association of Sausage Makers has conducted a nation-wide 
campaign to popularize the “hot dog”—a taboo term in Pack- 
ingtown, owing to the suggestion of canine origin which it 
carries. In Boston—home of the sacred codfish—a sausage 
parade was pulled off, the governor of Massachusetts making 
a speech to a throng on the capitol steps. The mail has been 
freighted with propagandistic literature extolling the merits of 
ground meat packed in casings, to the detriment of steaks and 
roasts. American sausage-makers now excel Germany in this 
sphere of food preparation, which is popular with consumers, 
especially during the summer season, as it comes over the 
retailer’s counter cooked and multiple-flavored. Increased sau- 
sage consumption has boomed the casing market and is respon- 
sible for a swelling demand for low-grade cattle, especially 
bulls, cows reacting to tuberculosis and Bang’s disease tests, 
and bovine trash generally. Eventually the “hot dog” may dis- 
place the Blue Eagle as a national emblem. Anita Loos, in her 
witty book, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” describes a German 
appetite for sausage that may be duplicated on this side of 
the Atlantic. The contents of a sausage are as much a mys- 
tery as that erstwhile popular American dish, hash. 


Legality of Processing Tax before Courts 


Processing-tax complications multiply. Admittedly the 
bonus money paid hog-growers makes this tax the cornerstone 
of the whole production-control scheme. Legality of the tax is 
now definitely in the courts, making a decision by the supreme 
judicial body inevitable. Regardless of constitutionality, the 
present tax system is absurd, as it penalizes inferior stock 
unduly. The latest appeal to the courts is on the ground that 
the AAA has no jurisdiction over intrastate slaughter. If this 
contention is upheld, the whole plan will be automatically 
blown up, and, at least to a layman, it sounds logical. In the 
Baltimore case, the contention was that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is unconstitutional, and that liens filed by the 
government to collect the tax violate the act itself. A suit 
filed in Kansas seeks to exempt packers whose distribution is 
confined to the state in which their plants are located. So far 
no protest has emanated from the group of so-called big pack- 
ers, who have other fish to fry than controversy with the AAA. 
If the contention of George E. Putman, a noted economist, is 
correct, the amount of the tax is deducted from the price of 
hogs when packers acquire them, so that it should -be termed 
a tax on the producer rather than on the consumer. In pro- 
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ducing circles, a popular demand for abrogation, or at least 
reduction, of the tax is general. The recent sign-up is easily 
explained by the fact that only by participation is it possible 
for growers to recover at least part of the money taken from 
them at the time of sale. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
June 3, 1935, compared with May 2, 1935, and June 1, 1934 
(per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: June 83,1935 May 2,1935 June 1, 1934 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $12.75-14.00 $13.50-16.00 $ 8.25-10.00 

MN cesses cacsaics o Nenteenaenaneninnanneiainan 10.75-13.00 10.75-14.25 6.75- 9.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)................... 11.75-13.50 12.75-14.75 7.25- 9.00 

CN ateert ec ere ceed 10.50-12.75  10.75-13.50 6.00- 8.00 

Medium (900 Ibs. up)............--22-.::-s-008 8.50-11.00 9.00-11.50 5.00- 7.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

a Oe CN ian Sicias cesses secede 9.75-12.50 10.00-13.75 5.75- 7.75 
HEIFERS: 

Gent te: Cieieti ci SER 9.50-12.50 5.00- 6.75 
COWS: 

NN a Rae 7.00- 8.75 7.25-10.00 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 

Can te I iii ti em mene 7.50-10.50 7.00-10.50 4.00- 5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

CH + Cah CR i cvciticcctcecictteiones 7.25- 9.25 6.75- 9.25 4.25- 6.00 

Common to Medium......................-.-.. . 5.25- 7.50 5.50- 7.00 2.50- 4.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)..... 9.85-10.10 9.00- 9.25 3.25- 3.75 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)............ 8.25- 9.50 6.50- 7.35 7.25- 8.00 
EWES: 

Ce Gi Cis si eo ei cereetenes 2.10- 3.75 2.75- 4.50 1.75- 2.50 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 

meats at Chicago on June 3, 1935, compared with 

May 1, 1935, and June 1, 1934, were as below (per 100 pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 

STEER (700 Ibs. up): June 3,1935 May1,1935 June 1, 1934 





Choice eee ecssessecssseseeseseeseses seeee-$18.00-19.00 $19.00-20.50 $12.00-13.00 

CI Nsncncsicccencintisnicdcouighiccnicoeeseicmncmennanes 16.50-18.00 17.50-19.00 11.00-12.00 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CIEE ‘aicasnntedicncst onan 17.50-19.00 18.00-20.00 10.50-12.50 

Ce a a cae pee sac 16.00-17.50  16.00-19.00 9.00-11.50 
YEARLING STEER: 

CHOC] one seececcecescocececeecerecesenseececeeeceeceeeeeeeee 17,50-18.50 18.00-19.00 10.50-11.50 

IN Sa eae 16.00-17.50  16.00-18.00 7.50- 8.50 
COW 

a i ee ce ee aoe 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 7.50- 8.50 
VEAL 

COIR nscale, ee 13.00-14.00 9.00-10.00 

CON Sis tertein a oe decree 11.00-13.00 7.00- 9.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (45 Ibs. down): 

COE ea ee oon $15.50-18.50 $14.00-16.00 $19.00-20.00 

a iene esas 14.50-17.50 13.50-15.00 18.00-19.00 
MUTTON: 

Ce cg 10.00-11.00 7.00- 8.00 
ilies FRESH PORK CUTS 


B12 Th. average... cece. ccsee ceceesceseeees--+-$23.50-26.00 $20.00-22.00 $11.50-12.59 





Haley-Smith Company 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 
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WOOL IN STRONGER POSITION 


J. E. P. 


SPURT IN WOOL PRICES LATE IN MAY DIS- 

closed underlying strength. In the West, a mild buying 
spree, focusing in Montana, ignored all but the best clips. 
Rumor ran riot, but the best-authenticated sale was at 26% 
cents, the bulk of the business being done at around 22 cents. 
The spurt came out of a clear sky, as eastern buyers had 
previously sat around hotels swapping yarns and talking 
bearishly. Overnight they viewed orders to buy wool, and 
promptly got busy. This miniature bull campaign was re- 
garded suspiciously by growers, as eastern markets did not 
follow with perceptible energy. The rise was preceded by a 
large volume of business at Boston, extending over a three- 
week period, attributed to a covering movement by manufac- 
turers anxious to protect actual orders. 

Rapid diminution of an excessively advertised stock of 
old wools, the fact that mills had been operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, rising foreign markets, and revival of piece- 
goods trade were the factors responsible. The fact that wool 
was actually cheap could not be concealed, and, while no boom 
is in sight, the trade is of the opinion that the 1985 clip is 
scheduled for a warmer reception than was expected or 
intended sixty days back. Although buying pressure eased 
late in May, the value of the new clip has been demonstrated. 

Both in the Southwest and the Northwest choice fine and 
half-blood staple clips are selling at 25 to 26% cents, or 70 
to 73 cents clean basis. Good French combing wools are cash- 
ing at 23 to 24 cents in Texas. A spread of 20 to 25 cents 
is taking the bulk of western wools. In the Ohio-Michigan- 
New York sectors 25 cents is the popular price for medium 
and fine wools, 25 to 28 cents having been paid in Missouri 
for quarters and three-eighths. 

Boston and Chicago buyers have been active in the North- 
west, two houses taking leadership. Other eastern concerns 
have not participated. However, no sign of subsidence is in 
evidence—merely quietness following the bulges. Obviously 
certain interests were oversold. 

Consumption, which has been at a high rate, continues; 
otherwise Boston sales would not exceed 10,000,000 pounds 
weekly. This movement has eliminated the bugaboo of an 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





excessive carry-over, greasing the skids for new wools to go 
into consumptive channels. The advance, compared with the 
low spot, is 10 to 20 per cent, and the price-list shows a 
hardening tendency. Values have gained fastest as the dis- 
tance between mills and the shearing ground increases. Spin- 
ners have marked up asking prices rapidly—evidently in 
anticipation of further appreciation in wool. Production of 
piece goods continues in large volume, but cutting trade is 
absorbing fabrics readily. 

Foreign markets, although firm, showed a tendency to 
slow up. Primary markets are more active than the second- 
ary group. 

The new domestic clip is in decidedly stronger strategic 
position than appeared possible a few weeks back, less con- 
signing will be done, and western sheepmen will be enabled 
to reduce loans. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on May 1, 1935, as compared with May 1, 1934, and 
average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 














Commodity May 1, 1935 May 1, 1934 ae 
Frozen beef................ 56,924,000 27,866,000 33.133,000 
Cured: beet* =... cc... 20,924,000 18,724,000 17,316,000 
Lamb and mutton...... 3,030,000 1,281,000 2,367,000 
Frozen pork............... 178,375,000 | 165,851,000 | 205,813,000 
Dry Salt POLK. 2.2... 71,395,000 | 107,620,000 | 116,456,000 
Pickled pork’............. 315,929,000 | 382,616,000 | 410,678,000 
Miscellaneous............. 66,454,000 51,827,000 64,348,000 

Total meats.........| 718,031,000 | 755,785,090 | 850,111,000 
TS OVE oc nceer  aee 100,920,000 | 179,098,000 | 112,520,000 
Frozen poultry.......... 61,721,000 49,212,000 54,845,000 
Creamery butter. ..... 5,587,000 11,838,000 14,356,000 
Eggs (case equiv.) ..... 5,597,090 6,429,000 6,828,000 
*Cured or in process of cure. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


()* JUNE 4 THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND 


meal was $31.25 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. On June 5,. 


at Omaha, hay prices were as follows: upland prairie—No. 1, 
$26; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.50 to $20.50; sample, 
$17.50; midland prairie—No. 1, $23.50; No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; 
sample, $16.50 to $17.50; mixed hay—No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, 
$23.50; No. 3, $18.50 to $20.50. 


British Meat Imports 


Since, according to reports, only approximately 1,500,000 
of Great Britain’s 47,000,000 population are engaged in farm- 
ing, the sale of meat in the British market is practically a 
matter of open competition between the various sources of 
supply. In 1933-34 beef imports were as follows: from 
Argentina, 373,050 tons; Australia, 66,650 tons; and New 
Zealand, 45,600 tons. 


World Wheat Acreage Increased 


The total wheat area for harvest this year in twenty-six 
countries is estimated at about 190,954,000 acres, compared 
with 185,276,000 acres in 1934 and 191,132,000 in 1933. Four 
exporting countries of the Danube Basin have increased 
acreage more than 6 per cent over the 1934 area. 
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DUST-STORMS IN OTHER LANDS 


Dust-storms, such as lately visited 
this country, are not unknown in other 
parts of the world, according to the 
Weather Bureau. In a recent release 
we read: 


“One of the most remarkable dust- 
falls in history resulted from a great 
storm which raged over the dry steppes 
of southern Ukraine in 1928, blowing up 
such dense clouds of dust that day was 
turned into night. Such events are 
known on the Russian steppes as ‘black 
storms.’ It was estimated that 15,400,- 
000,000 tons of earth were swept up 
from the soil. The greater part of this 
was deposited within the Ukraine, but 
about 2,000,000 tons fell in Rumania 
and 1,500,000 tons in Poland. 

“In March, 1901, heavy dust-storms 
oeeurred in the deserts of southern Al- 
geria. A cyclonic storm sucked up dust 
and deposited it over an area extend- 


FRAN 





BRAND 


¢ . + 4 
ves. Ss 3 85 UNF z 
Censuawe Devetat'vans Canta’ Tonstinnas™ — Zrnneneatonsd toa “108 seenn eet 


Makes permanent brand with a cold iron. 
This scientific compound replaces hot irons 
for all livestock branding. Makes deep, dry 
scab that peels off. Adopted for official brand- 
ing by Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Brand-em-ol is the original and proven 
Branding Liquid. Costs only about Ic a head. 

“Buck” Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I 
have used Franklin Brand-em-ol for brand- 
ing some 3,006 head of cattle during the 
past year. I am so well pleased with results 
that I will never put a hot iron on an an- 
imal again.” 


Send ta’nearest office for free de- 
scriptive leaflet. Half Pints 75c, 
Pints $1.25, Qts. $2.25. postpaid. 


FRANKLIN 
DEHORNING 
PASTE 





Handsomely Shaped Heads 


P ERFECT results with this paste. 
No bleeding. No sore heads to 
treat. Most humane of all methods of 
dehorning. Apply tohorn buttons 
undertwo monthsof age.Quick, easy, 
sure and safe. $1 and 50c bottles. 


Franklin Dehorning Paste and Brand- 
Em-Ol obtained at drug store agencies. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita _ Fort Worth Amarillo 
E] Paso Kansas Cit Marfa _Alliance 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City Calgary 


ing as far as 2,500 miles from the place 
of origin. Reports from hundreds of ob- 
servers indicated that 1,800,000 tons of 
dust fell over Europe, one-third of which 
fell north of the Alps. On the African 
coast the deposit was estimated at 
150,000,000 tons. 

“In 1902, a dust-storm swept nearly 
the whole of Australia and the sur- 
rounding ocean as far away as New 
Zealand. At Melbourne, according to 
one account, ‘the dust was at times suf- 
focatingly dense, and the upper air was 
so loaded with it that the sun was 
rarely visible. At many inland towns 
the darkness produced almost equaled 
that of the blackest night, and in the 
houses nothing could be done without 
lamps or other means of lighting. Added 
to this were some phenomena of an even 
more terrifying character. At Boort and 
in some parts of the Riverina the storm 
was accompanied by a sort of globular 
lightning, and “fireballs” were seen fall- 
ing on the fields and roads.’ 


“Electrical displays in the form of 
brush discharges (St. Elmo’s fire) are 
not uncommon in connection with our 
American dust-storms.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


In a pamphlet, “Reference Book on 
the Meat Packing Industry,” issued by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
we read that “the first meat-packer in 
the United States is believed to have 
been William Pynchon, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who, in 1640, started 
packing cured pork in boxes and barrels 
for shipment to the West Indies. 


“Meat actually was ‘packed’ in those 
days,” the story continues, “but today 
only a relatively small amount of the 
meat processed actually is packed. The 
barreled salt pork, so well known a few 
decades ago, is now packed only for a 
few lumber camps and a limited export 
demand. 


“Packing-houses increased in number 
as soon as communities of people arose 
who did not produce their own meat 
animals. In most cases, a packing-house 
served only the community near which 
it was located. When such communities 
began to grow in size to the point where 
the farm lands nearby could not pro- 
duce enough live stock to meet the local 
demands, outlying districts were utilized 
for live-stock production, and animals 
were shipped in from distant points. 

“When the prairies beyond the Alle- 
ghanies were being opened to farming, 
before and after the War of 1812, live 
stock was produced in large numbers, 
but the meat could be got to the large 
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centers of population in the East only 
by driving the animals over the moun- 
tains, or by shipping animals or cured 
meats by boat down the Mississippi 
River and up the coast, because no 
means had been found for transporting 
fresh meat over long distances. 


“Even when the relatively large pack- 
ing establishments appeared in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Chicago, 
meat-packing was a seasonal industry, 
which could not be conducted in warm 
weather. The development of artificial 
refrigeration, however, removed this 
obstacle and meat-packing became a 
year-around process. 


“The problem of transporting fresh 
meats from the packing centers to the 
thickly populated eastern cities still re- 
mained, but this was solved by the devel- 
opment of refrigerated railway cars by 
the packing industry about 1880. 

“The meat-packing industry has kept 
pace with the needs of the country’s 
population. In 1933 there were 1,073 
established plants in the United States, 
employing 113,011 wage-earners (not 
including salaried officers and adminis- 
trative employees), who received $112,- 
011,652.” 


Be Patient.—Diner—“Waiter, it’s been 
half an hour since I ordered that turtle 
soup.” 

Waiter—“Yes, but you know how tur- 
tles are,”—Pathfinder. 


A Little Better Than Tit for Tat.— 
Said the cardinal to the rabbi, jestingly, 
at the table: “When may I have the 
pleasure of helping you to some ham?” 

Quick as a flash came from the rabbi: 
“At your eminence’s wedding.” 








i= Shirts,Chaps 
Saddles ,Spurs et: 


E best brands at the 
lowest prices. Don’t buy 
until you have seen mew cata- 
log—67 pages of just the things 
every real stockman wants. 
Sent free to any address. 


STOCKMAN FARMER CO. 


1631 Lawrence D 





“TEXAS 
RANGER” 


“Fan ’em, cowboy.” Heavy, ee r 
solid frame; most popular y 
6-shot D. A. revolver on 
market. Blue steel 5%4” barrel; side 
rod ejector; walnut stocks. Cham-*~— 
bered for 38 cal. S. & W. special ctgs., 
$9.95; with white ivoroid stocks, $10.95. 
Holsters, 95c; Cartridges, $1.50 box. Auto- 
matics: 25 cal. 7-shot, $7.45; 32 ecal., $8.45. 
Cartridges, 25 cal., 65c; 32 cal., %5e box. 
Holsters: automatics, 75c; shoulder, $1.75. 

$2 deposit on ec. o. d.’s. Send 3c stamp for 
eatalog Colt’s, S. & W. Rifles, Blank Pistols, 
Binoculars, ‘Telescopes, ete. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dept. PD) 

35 W. 32nd St. New York City 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Rains over most of the western range 
country during May greatly improved 
feed prospects. More moisture, however, 
is needed in parts of western Texas, 
eastern New Mexico, southeastern Colo- 
rado, and areas in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Live stock has made good gains, 
and losses generally have been light. 
The calf crop is short in much of the 
1934 drought area, and some sheep and 
lambs died in May storms. 


Condition by states follows: 


Arizona.—Live stock made excellent 
gains, and some cattle are grass-fat; 
_ range feed good, with ample water. 

California. — Stock conditions excel- 
lent; pastures and ranges drying, but 
good crop of feed on hand. 


Colorado.—Feed conditions improved 
greatly during May, with feed prospects 
good except in east-central and south- 
eastern sections; live stock made good 
gains, but some loss occurred in drought 
areas. 


Idaho.—Crops and range feeds good, 
with ample moisture and irrigation 
water; stock in good condition. 


Kansas.—Feed and crop _ prospects 
good in eastern half; drought conditions 
relieved in western areas; more rain 
needed in southwest; crops and planting 
late; cattle improving in west, with 
some losses during May. 


Montana.—Feed conditions generally 
good, except in eastern areas; eastern 
sections short of moisture; stock made 
good gains, but in eastern sections is in 
only fair flesh; losses above average. 


Nebraska. — Pasture and range-feed 
prospects very good; cattle doing well; 
floods at close of month damaged feeds 
in southwest, and some stock lost. 


Nevada.—Ranges made good growth; 
summer-feed prospects looking up; cat- 
tle and sheep gained well. 


New Mexico.—Ranges in east greatly 
improved; more rain needed in south- 
central and southeastern sections; west- 
ern and higher areas amply supplied 











5,120-acre cow-ranch for sale; price, 
$64,000—one-fourth cash, balance in ten 
equal payments. Includes much excel- 
lent farm land. Max B. Arnold, Madera, 
California, 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 


and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 


Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 








with feed; cattle and sheep in better 
condition; storms resulted in some losses, 
particularly in east. 


North Dakota.—Great improvement in 
pastures and ranges; spring planting 
nearing completion; marked improve- 
ment in stock. 


Oklahoma.—Pasture and range pros- 
pects good, but some western areas need 
additional rain; cold, wet weather slowed 
progress of crops; cattle doing well. 


Oregon.—Improvement shown in pas- 
tures and ranges, but growth slow; 
northern and eastern sections need rain; 
stock in good condition. 


South Dakota.—Delay in pasture and 
range growth due to cool weather; some 
grass died during drought, but range- 
feed prospects good; gain beginning to 
show in cattle and sheep; feed for work 
stock very short. 


Texas.—Rains greatly improved range 
feed; except in western Panhandle and 
western sections, feed conditions good; 
late rains started feed in Pecos River 
and western Panhandle sections; little 
rain fell in Davis Mountain and extreme 
western areas; rapid gain noted in 
cattle and sheep, except in western dry 
areas; no heavy cattle losses, but calf 
crop in drought area will be short; win- 
ter and spring sheep losses heavy in 
some sections; lamb crop short. 


Utah.—Range feed doing well, but 
moisture needed in few localities; crop 
growth delayed by cool weather; cattle 
and sheep doing well. 


Washington. — Pastures and ranges 
fair to good; rain needed in spots; stock 
in good fiesh. 


Wyoming. — Soil moisture generally 
ample, but feed slow starting, particu- 
larly in south; cattle and sheep making 
good gains, with some loss in storms, 
particularly of lambs. 


REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 


Colorado 


This is a cold, backward spring on the 
Western Slope. There will be some cattle 
left. The drought is broken there now, 
and I look for a good summer for what 
is left—J. D. DILLARD, Delta County, 
May 3. 

The drought is broken at last. Grass 
is very slow starting. Cattle are thin, 
and there has been considerable loss. 
Hay is very scarce, at $25 to $28 a ton. 
—H. C. RATHKE, Fremont County, May 


a7. 
Idaho 


Range conditions are very good here, 
although we have had a cold, backward 
spring. There is lots of hay left over, 
but plenty of poor cattle—CLypDE Storr, 
Lemhi County, May 15. 
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Montana 


We have had two good rains, and the 
grass is beginning to look good. It 
surely makes things look much brighter, 
after such a long dry spell—M. W. 
SNIDER, Big Horn County, May 13. 


New Mexico 


Stock is in very good shape. Sheep 
are doing well. The range is in good con- 
dition, with a fine rain May 4 and snow 
in the mountains. Sheep are in better 
shape than they have been in three years. 
—H. L. Boyer, Hidalgo County, May 15. 


North Dakota 


We have had a large amount of rain 
that has been quite general throughout 
the state and has come down gradually, 
so that most of it has gone into the 
ground. Our spring has been cool, and 
everything is late. This has caused 
some slight loss. The calf crop is short. 
Two years of favorable weather condi- 
tions will be necessary to get the grass 
back to normal growth.—ANDREW JOHN- 
STON, McKenzie County, May 28. 


Texas 


It is very dry here. Dust winds are 
coming daily. We have had no rain since 
a year ago last September. Everybody is 
feeding cake to nearly all his cattle and 
sheep.—W. W. CoURTNEY, Reeves County, 
May 3. 

Wyoming 


The winter here was very mild, but 
there was a great deal of wind, and stock 
did not winter very well. There was no 
grass to begin with, and hay was ex- 
tremely high-priced. We have had some 
moisture, but grass is slow, as it has 
been too cold for it to grow. There will 
be some loss.—G. O. Lowry, Converse 
County, May 9. 

May has been a wet month for us, and 
the moisture was badly needed. Danger 
from grasshoppers is not past, but, aside 
from the hoppers, prospects are good for 
the best grass in many years. Because 
of the cold rains, a good many lambs 
have been lost. Shearing has just started, 
with wool in good condition. Few sales 
of wool have been made. An offer to the 
French pool of 22%, cents was turned 
down. Winter losses in both cattle and 
sheep were very light—below normal. 
Increased prices of cattle and wool are 
lending encouragement to the distressed 
stockman.—A. M. Brock, Johnson County, 
May 81. 





CATTLE AND STOCK RANCHES 


160 acres, Yolo County, Cal.....$16,000 
480 acres, San Joaquin County, 
WCE UNC: ios aa eed $65 
500 acres, Yolo County, per acre....$65 
855 acres, Plumas County.......... $30,000 
1,000 acres, Glenn County............ $16,000 
1,360 acres, Siskiyou County........ $20,000 
1,400 acres, all stocked, Nevada..$50,000 
2,200 acres, Butte County, per acre..$75 
2,700 acres, El Dorado County, acre $15 
6,000 acres, Eastern Oregon........ $25,000 
7,800 acres, Tehama County, acre..$4.50 
12,500 acres, Tehama County......$125,000 
Get Our Big Catalog of Farm Bargains 


FLEMING & WALTER 
906 J Street Sacramento, Cal. 




















